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ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


MOSLEM ARCHITECTURE 


Its Origins and Development 
By G. T. RIVORIA. Translated from the Italian by G. McN. RUSHFORTH. With 159 Plates 


in Half-Tone, a Frontispiece in collotype, and other figures and diagrams. 4to. 


Times.-- A strong and masterful work, admirably rendered into English by an eminent archaeologist 
The mark of the book is its completeness. Rarely do we desire a fuller exposi- 


and sympathetic friend. 
tion of the steps of the author’s argument; we hardly ever wish for further pictorial illustration. It would 


be difficult to over-praise the translation. 


A HISTORY OF FINE ART IN INDIA AND CEYLON 


By V. A. SMITH. 4to. With five coloured plates and 381 other illustrations. Cloth. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BUDDHIST ART AND OTHER 
ESSAYS ON INDIAN AND CENTRAL ASIAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


By A. FOUCHER. Revised by the author and translated by L. A. and F. W. THOMAS. 
Royal 8vo. With 30 Collotype plates. Paper covers. 


AJANTA FRESCOES 


Being Reproductions in Colour and Monochrome of Frescoes in the Caves at Ajanta, after 
copies taken in the years 1909-11 by Lady Herringham and her Assistants. With introductory 
Essays by members of the India Society. Portfolio, 43 plates (18 x 15), and 28 pages of text. 


BYZANTINE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


By O. M. DALTON. Royal 8vo. With 457 illustrations, of which 30 are full- -page plates. 
Morocco back. 


ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


From the Eleventh to the Sixteenth century, by F. Bond. 2 vols., with 1,400 illustrations. 
glossaries, appendixes, &c. to. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PERSPECTIVE 


By G. A. STOREY. Medium 8vo. With 301 illustrations. 


At all Booksellers or from the publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH | 
35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK | 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


New and Forthcoming Publications 


Viewpoints in Travel by Josephine Adams Rathbone, Vice-Director Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science, Brooklyn. 
A list which aims to present a selection of those books usually classed with 
travel that are interesting for other than merely geographical reasons. 
Cover design by A. L. Guptill. 


82 pages. 50 cents. 


Loan Work, by Carl P. P. Vitz, Cleveland Public Library. 
(Revised edition of his chapter (21) of the A. L, A. Manual of Library Economy.) 


30 pages. to cents. 


Popularizing Music through the Library, by Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis Public 
Library. 
Reprinted from Music Teachers National Association, Proceedings, 1918. 
12 pages. tro cents. 


Standard Library Organization and Equipment for Secondary Schools of Different 
Sizes—Report of the Committee on Library Organization and Equipment, by C. C. 
Certain, Cass Technical High School, Detroit. 

A very important publication for all concerned with high school libraries. 


30 pages. 25 cents. 


Periodicals for the Small Library, by Frank K. Walter, New York State Library School. 
Third edition, revised to Feb. 1, 1919. 
47 pages. 15 cents. 


IN PREPARATION 


Revised editions of chapters of the A. L. A. Manual of Library Economy. 
Chap. 12. Library Administration, by Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis Public 
Library. 
Chap. 22. Reference Department, by Ernest C. Richardson, Princeton Univer- 
sity Library. 
Price, 1o cents each. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION PUBLISHING BOARD 


78 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals not only in rare 
and costly books, but also in every description of works in general literature, science and 
the arts, and that he is at all times willing to undertake the very smallest commissions for 


customers. 
He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers any books 
they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort to render this import- 
ant department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always ready to give 
customers his advice on this or any other subject connected with book collecting. 


Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who demand them. 


BerNarp QuaRITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries and Institutions, 
both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their publications. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
NEW AND SECOND HAND BOOKSELLERS 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


We hold an immense stock of new as well as sec- are recently issued: 
ond hand books, English & Foreign, and have an Catalogue No. 185.—Science & Mathematics, in- 
organized department for advising clients of new cluding selections from the Libraries of the late Sir 
publications on Special Subjects, We issue monthly William Crookes, Sir Frank Crisp, &« 8o pp. 
a list of all the important new publications Out of 
Print Books can generally be reported on in two or Catalogue No. 186 Fine, Scarce & Standard Books 
three weeks. The supply of English & Foreign in English & Foreign Literature, Orientalia, The 
Periodicals is a specialty with us Librarians cannot Fine Arts, History, Occult, Folk Lore, Mythology, 
do better than get in communication with us for any &e. Bibliography, Classical Literature, &e., &c. 104 
Books they may require Catalogues issued regu- , 

Monthly.—All the important New Publications. 


larly and mailed free on application. The following 


Consider 


BOOKS or THE MONTH 


A House Orcan ror Liprarigs 


It is a concise guide to the latest books—compact and comprehensive, 
sold at manufacturing cost in imprint lots. 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
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““T vistted with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.’’ 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, ‘‘Your 
United States,’’ by 
Arnold Bennett. 


with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock of books 
of all publishers, combine to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accurately by us, 
and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians not 
acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. - - - - - - - - Chicago 


FRENCH BOOKS 


A. L. P. 
Agence de Librairie et de Publications 


LATEST BOOKS RECEIVED 


Claude Farrere . LA DERNIERE DEESSE _. $1.10 
Paul Deschanel . LA FRANCE VICTORIEUSE . 1.00 
P.L. Riviere . . POH DENG. ..... 1.00 


Place your order at once 


MAURICE SLOOG 29 East 28th Street, N. Y. 
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The value of quick reference work for imme- 
diate service, thru the information file 


Somebody calls up on the telephone. Wants information in a 
hurry. Sometimes you get the pamphlet or clipping you want with- 
out delay — sometimes you don’t. 

The two most embarrassing sentences in a librarian’s vocabulary 
are —‘“*I remember putting it away but’? — and, “I’m sorry, but I 
must have filed it in the wrong place.” 

The Library Bureau files and guides overcome the mental hazard. 
It is the quickest and most accurate method of filing pamphlets, 


clippings, and pictures. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 
Technical library furniture and supplies 
Steel bookstack Museum cases 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Greai Britain and France. 
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County Library Work in Indiana 


By WILLIAM J. HAMILTON 


HE problem of library extension in Indiana 

cannot be satisfactorily discussed without 
a brief reference to the library laws under 
which city and town libraries in this state are 
conducted. Prior to 1881 there were certain per- 
missive acts in force which allowed city councils 
to make library appropriations but nothing 
which enforced any tax. In 1881 the School 
Board of Indianapolis was empowered to estab- 
lish a free public library and to levy a tax 
therefor, of not more than one mill on a dollar 
of taxable property. This permission not hav- 
ing resulted in public scandal, the legislature of 
1883 amended the act to apply to any city or 
incorporated town in the state, and practically 
all public libraries established during the next 
eighteen years are still under school board man- 
agement. 

This phase in the state’s library development, 
while now sometimes deprecated, is undoubtedly 
responsible for the unusual power which Indiana 
library trustees have in the matter of tax rate 
fixing. In a number of states the courts have 
held that only elected officials may fix tax rates, 
but Indiana courts have yielded this power to 
the appointed school boards, due to an implica- 
tion of authority in the state constitution. Hence 
because school boards conducting libraries pos- 
sessed this right, it was very naturally made a 
feature of the law of 1901, providing for sep- 
arate library boards. Also the county library 
act of 1917 gave the same rights to the govern- 
ing boards of county libraries. The usual tax 
rate is the ten cent maximum in the central town 
and the five cent minimum in the county. 

An intermediate step in the library expansion 
from the town library to the county, was the re- 
sult of the enactment in 1911 of legislation 


Secretary of the Public Library Commission of Indiana. 


providing for the extension of library service to 
an adjoining township in return for a township 
tax. In Indiana the township is an active govern- 
mental unit and not, as in some states, merely a 
geographical expression. The township schools 
are not in the charge of either the county super- 
intendent or of a school board which is distinct 
from the civil governing body. Everything in a 
township—schools, roads or taxes—is controlled 
by the Township Advisory Board together with 
a very important official, the Township Trustee, 
whose duties and powers are almost limitless. 

Since nobody in a township ever levies taxes 
except the advisory board it was found impos- 
sible to give this right to the library board of 
an adjoining city or town even with township 
representation on the board. The law of 1911 
merely obligates the advisory board to levy a 
library tax annually for the support of a neigh- 
boring library when fifty resident taxpayers have 
petitioned this. A minimum rate of one half 
mill is specified by the act, and comparatively 
few advisory boards have been persuaded to 
grant any more than this minimum. A library 
may obtain the co-operation of several townships, 
and may hold this tax as long as ten per cent of 
the taxpaying families borrow books from the 
library, but as a matter of fact, the relations be- 
tween library boards and township advisory 
boards and trustees are often strained. The 
trustee is ex officio a member of the library 
board and has the right to appoint one other 
township representative, but far too often the 
township officials refuse to see any advantage in 
the library extention service and regard the tax, 
for a town institution, as an unfair levy which 
they are justified in evading if the library board 
is not watchful. 
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While this bad feeling exists in some places 
where the town is the actual trading center of 
the whole township, it is almost inevitable when 
a library tax is levied in a neighboring town- 
ship. Twenty-three of our town libraries serve 
more than one township, but it is impossible to 
be sure how long the co-operation will continue. 
Two units of the same rank will not work to- 
gether for the support of an institution whose 
claims are regarded by one of the units as purely 
formal. It is undoubtedly only the same spirit 
that is manifested in opposition to consolidation 
of school districts, but however unjustified, the 
antagonism is very patent and must be taken into 
consideration in any scheme to bring library 
service to all parts of the state. Two of the town 
libraries rendering the best extension service in 
Indiana (one by means of a book wagon, and 
the other thru well supervised country stations) 
are this year each losing a township whose gov- 
erning body refuses to admit the economy or the 
efficiency of a joint institution in another town- 
ship. The township support in each case might 
be held by legal action, but the bad feeling al- 
ready latent would be intensified. 

About 160 townships out of 1,007 in Indiana 
now have library service under the Township 
Support Act. This represents service from about 
130 town or city libraries, largely those located 
in the smaller cities and towns of the state. Of 
the 25 libraries located in cities of over 10,000 
population, only ten have extension systems. 
Twelve of the 25 are so-called school board li- 
braries, and of these only three give township 
service. It might be mentioned in passing that 
of the 21 school board libraries in Indiana, but 
six co-operate in extension service, tho a seventh 
loans on application to any county resident. The 
average school board is too much preoccupied 
with the educational affairs of the municipality 
to spare any time for the consideration of library 
affairs outside of the town limits. The problem 
also of out of town representation on such a 
board is more puzzling than it would be to a 
board devoted to purely library affairs. 

It was realized several years ago that the fail- 
ure of co-operation between townships would 
prevent the covering of the state with library ser- 
vice under the Township Support Act. Already 
in most of the towns where libraries could be 
supported in co-operation with a single town- 
ship, they had been established, and still three 
fourths of the state’s area, tho only one third of 
its population, had no local library service. A 
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large number of the remaining 840 townships 
either had no communities where library senti- 
ment could be focussed, or were too poor to 
adequately support local institutions. To remedy 
these conditions and to provide local libraries 
for all parts of the state, a county library act 
was finally obtained from the 1917 legislature 
after similar acts had been rejected by previous 
legislatures. 

During the past three years seven of the ninety- 
two Indiana counties have taken advantage of 
the act, and library boards in six more county 
seats are considering county extension campaigns 
for the coming summer. Conditions in a well 
settled state of small counties are very different 
from those in other commonwealths. One of 
California’s county libraries serves an area more 
than half as large as all Indiana, and naturally 
Indiana’s law would not work satisfactorily in 
such a situation, but it is very satisfactory for 
Indiana conditions and is recommended un- 
reservedly to other states where conditions are 
similar. This does not mean that our law is per- 
fect as there are three or four features which 
should be altered, but in the main it is workable 
and gets good results. 

The main advantages of the law are: 

1. Action is forced from county officials by 
petitioners, without the necessity of an election. 

2. The library board has right to fix tax rates, 
without the limit of ten cents on one hundred 
dollars. 

3. The local library board does not contract 
with county officials, but with the addition of 
county representatives it becomes the managing 
board of a county library. 

4. Small libraries already existing are not 
swallowed up by the new county system, but re- 
tain their own independence and their locality 
is exempt from the county tax. They may, how- 
ever, come into the system whenever they choose. 

5. If any board of county commissioners fails 
to levy the tax provided for by the act, the mem- 
bers of such board are individually responsible 
for the amount the tax would have yielded if 


‘ levied and this amount may be collected from 


them by suit of a tax payer. 

The Indiana County Library Law had to be 
drawn to meet three sets of circumstances, first, 
counties where no public libraries were in exist- 
ence (there were in 1917 seven such counties), 
second, counties where only one library was lo- 
cated, and third, counties where there were sev- 
eral libraries. The first three sections of the act 
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apply only to the counties without libraries and 
are not satisfactory as regards the managing 
board. When the law was presented to the leg- 
islature, certain assemblymen insisted that no 
community should be allowed to dominate a 
county institution and, to prevent this, inserted 
the provision that no more than two members 
of the board might be chosen from a single town- 
ship. The result is that in the two libraries or- 
ganized under this part of the law, only two 
board members reside in the county seat where 
the library is located and it is very difficult to 
get a quorum together for any board meeting. 
Large powers are delegated to the two county 
seat members, and the rest of the board loses in- 
terest. Strong service has not as yet ‘leveloped 
in either county. It would be very much better 
to have a large local representation and con- 
sequent better attendance of board members. 
The Public Library Commission on this account, 
now advises organization of a town library in 
the county seat, and then extension of the ser- 
vice to the country, rather than the organization 
of a county library to start with. This would 
likewise permit a difference in tax rate between 
town and county. Two such county seat libra- 
ries have been organized and will conduct a 
campaign for county support this summer. 
Only three counties remain in which no libraries 
exist, and in two of these library campaigns are 
now on, tho neither campaign is in the county 
seat and hence their ability to obtain support 
as county institutions is doubtful. 

Three of the five county libraries which re- 
sulted from the extension’ of local service as 
distinct from the establishment of a county in- 
stitution, are the only libraries in their coun- 
ties and all three are in smaller, relatively less 
prosperous counties. Vevay (pop. 1,256) serves 
Switzerland county (pop. 9,914, area 222 sq. m.) 
Liberty (pop. 1,338) serves Union county (pop. 
6,260, area 162 sq. m.) Rising Sun (pop. 1,513) 
serves Ohio county (pop. 4,329, area 85 sq. m.) 

Ohio is the smallest county in the state, hav- 
ing somewhat less than three times the area 
of Indianapolis. The county service has already 
been started there, tho the first county funds do 
not come in until July 1920. At present collec- 
tions of books from the Rising Sun Library have 
been placed in a home or a store in each one 
of the four townships, and next year it is plan- 
ned to have books in every school for the use of 
the children and adults of the neighborhood. 
Service will always be a problem here as the to- 
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tal income will probably be less than $3,000, of 
which Rising Sun contributes one third. This 
will hardly permit book wagon service even if 
the roads in the western part of the county made 
a regular schedule possible. 

Vevay is the trading center for all of Switzer- 
land county except one township at the eastern 
end where the trade tendency and road connec- 
tions run up the river to Rising Sun. In neither 
Switzerland or Ohio county is there any rail- 
road. Vevay is connected with the outside world 
by a bus line to Madison, twenty miles down the 
Ohio river, and by mail delivery from a rail- 
road ten miles back from the river on the Ken- 
tucky side. Rising Sun has a bus running to 
and from Aurora ten miles up the Ohio. Altho 
the two counties lie side by side in the south- 
eastern corner of the state, trade and other in- 
tercourse pull them away from one another. 

The Vevay library had been in existence two 
years before county legislation was adopted. 
They had a keenly interested and capable li- 
brary board and a strong book collection with 
which to start county service. Their income, 
too, was small, about $3,500, and wagon service 
seemed out of the question; so a series of 
twelve home and store stations was established 
in various parts of the county. The service in 
these has been entirely volunteer but the libra- 
rian and the Public Library Commission feel 
that a small payment to station keepers, say a 
penny per volume circulated, would strenghten 
the situation. This is especially true in the east- 
ern part of the county where the trade connec- 
tions run away from Vevay, and where the only 
other high school of the county is located. The 
county work as a whole is very popular with 
the country people and the only problem calling 
for specially careful handling has just been 
mentioned, that resulting from antagonism in a 
single locality where a separate library could 
not be supported. 

Liberty is situated in the center of Union 
county and is the trading point as well as the 
governmental center of the county. No such 
chain of stations has been developed as in Swit- 
zerland county, but more emphasis is placed 
upon service thru the schools. A branch has 
been opened at College Corners on the Ohio 
boundary, and here Indiana children may bor- 
row books free while Ohio children pay for bor- 
rowers’ cards. Another station at Brownsville 
is in charge of the Liberty librarian two after- 
noons each week. This close contact with local 
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needs is sure to lessen antagonism towards the 
central community. 

County service in Hamilton county has just 
been started as extension work from the Nobles- 
ville Public Library. Noblesville is the com- 
munity described in Prof. Crane’s article in the 
December Iowa Library Quarterly where as a 
small boy he used a county library. The old 
time county library and a later township li- 
brary long ago ceased to exist because they were 
based on laws which provided for establishment 
but not for upkeep. A library board and pro- 
visions for an assured income for each year are 
now recognized as necessary essentials for an 
abiding library system. 

The Noblesville Public Library has a few of 
the old county and township library books but 
the present institution only dates back to 1901. 
Hamilton county has five libraries serving six 
of its nine townships a year ago. The Nobles- 
ville library of the county seat, already serving 
its own township, offered to open its library “to 
all the people of said county not already having 
free library privileges,” a county tax was levied 
in the three townships “not already taxed for 
library purposes” and Noblesville is now tech- 
nically speaking a county library, tho it serves 
less than half of the county’s area and only 11,- 
500 out of the 27,000 inhabitants. The import- 
ant thing to note is that every person in the 
county now has public library service tho the 
small libraries still hold their own taxing dis- 
tricts. Noblesville plans to purchase an auto 
book wagon as soon as the first county funds 
are available in July. In the meantime county 
borrowers are entitled to’ privileges at the main 
library and some extension work is being done 
thru the schools in the country districts. 

The Public Library of Logansport is the larg- 
est institution which has undertaken county ser- 
vice, and it is a school board library at that. 
Logansport is a city of 20,000 inhabitants, and 
about 16,000 people live in the county at large. 
3,800 of these in two townships served by their 
own local libraries. The Logansport extension 
field is thus composed of eleven townships with 
12,000 inhabitants and affording an extension 
appropriation of about $7,000 in addition to 
the city’s $10,000 library budget. The Logans- 
port building was badly planned, and it was 
necessary to make extensive and somewhat ex- 
pensive alterations before county service could 
be handled properly. This has cramped both the 
service and the book purchase sections of the 


first year’s budget. However two thousand new 
volumes were purchased, nine hundred dollars 
went into an auto and the library staff was 
strengthened by new members whose time was 
entirely devoted to the county work. An article 
on the Logansport service appeared in the 
Orange Judd Farmer for Feb. 7th. 

Three Indiana towns have auto-trucks and 
regular routes for their extension work, but Lo- 
gansport is the only county thus supplied. As 
yet house to house service is an unattainable 
ideal but the auto-truck reaches every school 
house in the county once in three weeks on its 
regular schedule of ten routes. Cards are issued 
for both children and the adult members of the 
families, so these school stops serve as commu- 
nity stations. It is hoped more intensive work 
can be done in the country neighborhoods an- 
other year, tho even now the telephone requests 
and information calls from the country are very 
numerous. 

It must not be forgotten that the county law 
has only been in operation for three years in 
Indiana, and our methods are not fixed. It has 
been long enough for the Public Library Com- 
mission to see the decided advantages in con- 
tinuity of service and in power over tax rates 
which no combination of township systems can 
assure, and best of all it means an administra- 
tive basis large enough to support a strong cen. 
tral organization and pay adequate supervisory 
salaries for the extension work; it means “Books 
for Everybody.” 

Figures in the A. L. A. Handbook for 1919, 
iust issued, show that in 1919 the membership 
grew from 7,928 to 8,843—an increase of 915. 
This number refers, of course, to the registered 
membership of the Association during its entire 
life of forty-four years. The actual membership 
for the year was 4,178, as compared with 3,380 
in 1918, and 3,346 in 1917. Of these, 547 are 
institutional members (522 in 1918, and 505 in 
1917), and 3,457 annual members (2,706 in 
1918. and 2,694 in 1917). 

The Association’s honor-roll of attendances at 
conferences is headed by Henry James Carr, who 
has been present at 36 conferences; one member 
has been present at 32; two at 28; one at 27: 
one at 26; one at 25; two at 24: three at 23: 
three at 22; four at 21: four at 20: four at 19: 
four at 18: twelve at 17: ten at 16: seventeen 
at 15: fifteen at 14; twenty-one at 13: eighteen 
at 12; thirty at 11: and thirty-one at 10. 
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The Dust Problem in Public Libraries 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY 


Meteorological Laboratory, Mount Vernon, N. Y.* 


in thickly peopled areas traversed by 

much-used public highways, where street 
dust is always a-plenty. Most of them are with- 
in regions where soft coal is used as fuel; a 
few only are in localities where smokeless fuel 
is used. These facts have an important bearing 
on the dust problem in public libraries and pub- 
lic buildings in general. 

From dust, humanity cannot escape. Coarse 
dust fills the lower air; dust motes so infinitesi- 
mally small that the highest power of the mic- 
roscope will not discern them fill the whole re- 
gion of the air and, indeed, pervade all space as 
well. The invisible dust is not a factor in sani- 
tation. The human breathing apparatus is built 
to take care of it. The shell of wind-blown dust 
reaching rarely higher than a few hundred feet 
above ground is the factor with which humanity 
must contend; for, as a menace to health, it 
ranks with contaminated water. 

In the measurement of very small dimensions 
microscopists use the micromillimeter as a con- 
venient unit. It is designated by the abbrevia- 
tion mm. Practically it is the 25,000th part of 
an inch. Dust particles less than 3 mm. or 
4mm. are not likely to become entangled within 
lung tissue; they are too small. Those exceed- 
ing 8 mm. or 10 mm. are too large. This state- 
ment cannot be taken too dogmatically, how- 
ever; there are many exceptions. 

In thickly peopled regions where the ground 
is covered with greensward, nearly all the dust 
is picked up from the streets by the wind, to be 
deposited to the leeward—for the greater part 
on the adjacent sidewalks. Very little of it flies 
higher than a few hundred feet, and the upward 
flight of insects is no higher. The coarse, vis- 
ible dust particles fall quickly in still air, but 
particles 1 mm. or less in dimension many re- 
main floating as many as ten hours. Particles 
materially smaller belong to the floating mat- 


Pow icy; all public libraries are with- 


*This laboratory is equipped for research into the 
character and distribution of atmospheric dust. For 


many years its director was interested in library work 
in the west. 


Ed L. J. 


ter of the air. If they fall to the ground it is 
by means other than their own gravity. 

Clean air—which mortals never breathe— 
contains fewer than 3,000 visible dust particles 
per cubic inch of air; very dusty air may con- 
tain as many as 80,000 per cubic inch. These 
figures do not include the invisible dust motes— 
the motes that escape the highest power of the 
microscope. In general, the air ordinarily in a 
public building contains from 20,000 to 40,000 
dust particles per cubic inch. Most of the dust 
that enters the library is born of the nearby 
streets. In character it consists of paving mate- 
rial, finely-ground horse dung, ashes, garbage, 
the dismembered anatomy of flies, foliage sub- 
stance, and other matter cast into the streets. 
Dried sputum is undoubtedly present, but it is 
not discernible. The germ content includes va- 
rious myxo-bacteria from horse dung and colon 
bacilli from the same source. Undoubtedly the 
spores of tubercle and tetanus bacilli are pres- 
ent, but no report of infection from them is ob- 
tainable. 

Smoke carbon excepted, practically all the 
dust brought into public libraries is tracked into 
the buildings from the sidewalks. The dust 
blown into them is proprotionately so small in 
amount that it may be disregarded. The foot- 
step on the sidewalk reaches the entrance of the 
building loaded with dust. The imprint which 
it leaves on the floor contains anywhere from 
several hundred to several thousand particles 
per square inch, and the march of the dust con- 
tinues to every part of the building where foot- 
steps tread. Now it may not be possible to make 
the walks and approaches dust free; but it is 
not difficult to make them reasonably clean. 
Sweeping or hosing the walks does not remove 
all the dust, but it is amazingly effective in re- 
moving most of it. Dust that is not on the 
walks is not tracked into the building. 

One cannot prevent footsteps from gathering 
dust, but most of the dust can be held up at the 
entrance by the use of a rubber strip long 
enough to cover half a dozen footsteps. Rubber 
will remove most of the dust from the soles; 
fiber matting will not. Dust adheres more 
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strongly to rubber than to any other available 
substance. It goes without saying that the rub- 
ber strip requires frequent cleaning. 

In regions where soft coal is extensively used 
the intrusion of smoke carbon and other chim- 
ney products cannot be prevented. Because of 
the minute size of the particles their diffusion 
is governed pretty closely by the laws of mole- 
cular diffusion; that is, they diffuse themselves 
independently of air currents as well as by 
means of air currents. Therefore they pervade 
every part of the building. Their effect is chem- 
ical as well as physical. Smoke carbon par- 
ticles are tarry in character. They are chemic- 
ally active; physically they smear whatever they 
touch . It is doubtful if any practical means of 
preventing their injurious action exists. Once 
within the building they settle upon and blacken 
whatever they touch. Because of their chemical 
afinity for moisture they become nuclei on 
which moisture gathers. In such cases the sul- 
phur vapors also gather moisture, forming sul- 
phurous and sulphuric acids, both of which are 
destructive to paper and bindings. Paper thus 
exposed becomes very brittle, and binding lea- 
ther of commercial quality crumbles at the touch. 
The only help in such cases is the installation 
of a heating and ventilating plant which washes, 
humidifies, and warms the air before it is de- 
livered to the buildings. Even this method will 
not prove wholly effective; for smoky air will 
find its way into the building by the law of dif- 
fusion. 

The dust created within a much-used building 
is a factor of quite as much importance as that 
brought into it from the outside. Footsteps scuff 
the dust from the floor into the air, at the same 
time electrifying it so that it remains in the air 
for a long time. The movements of those within 
the building keep the air currents in motion, 
which also tend to prevent the dust from settling. 
Thruout working hours it hangs in the air, settl- 
ing after the building is closed. The flying of 
the dust is preventible. One can take dust out 
of the air, it is true; but the process is com- 
parable to the use of a forty-ton truck to carry 
a postage stamp across the street. The problem 
is not to take dust out of the air, but to prevent 
the dust from getting into the air. This aspect 
of the problem is easily solved. 

Not much dust will fly from a polished floor; 
practically none will fly from a varnished or 
an oiled floor. Oiled dust is specifically heavy 
and it cannot be electrified by scuffing feet. It 
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therefore remains on the floor, instead of flying 
into the air; and when it is not in the air, 
people are not breathing it. 


The floor is the principal factor in the distri- 
bution of dust within the building, just as the 
sidewalk is out of doors. The floor itself may 
be a dust factory; and an undressed floor al- 
ways is. Moreover, an undressed floor of 
coarse-grained wood is an intolerable nuisance. 
In many large libraries tile flooring is used in 
most of the building and there is much to re- 
commend it. Dust does not fly readily from a 
tiled floor and scrubbing does not injure it. The 
noisy clatter of footsteps is a substantial objec- 
tion to it. True, it may be covered with rubber 
mats; but when this is done a tile floor has no 
material advantage over a wood floor. 


Of necessity, wood must be the material of 
most library floors, and the problem is to make 
it dust proof. The problem presents no 
great difficulties. Experience has shown that 
comb-grain southern pine, or Oregon fir of 
similar structure is not surpassed for the pur- 
pose. Flat-grain boards should not be permit- 
ted in a public building. Varnished floors 
make a smooth surface from which dust does 
not fly readily; but a varnished surface wears 
quickly and it requires both time and expert 
labor to repair’ it. Oil dressing is more effec- 
tive; and worn spots can be repaired quickly. 
The first oiling should be one of saturation. 
The oil should stand until it has soaked deep 
into the soft grain of the wood. After that, a 
felt rubber or an oil mop may be used to re- 
pair worn spots. An hour or two after its use, 
the floor should show no greasiness when rub- 
bed with the finger. A slight physical change 
has converted the oil to an elastic varnish. 

The dust which has accumulated on a prop- 
erly oiled floor moves quietly before the sweep- 
er’s brush. If projected into the air it falls 
quickly. If the pores of the wood have been 
filled with the gum of the oil, dust cannot 
lodge in them. The surface of an undressed 
floor becomes furry and porous. Dust lodges 
in the pores; and the scraping of the broom 
catapults it into the air. A scrubbed floor is 
clean on the surface only. The scrubbing pro- 
cess fills the pores with mud; and the pores 
when dry, become reservoirs of the fine flying 
dust. 


In a library which came under notice the 
floors of beautiful oak parquetry had suffered 
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from applications of lye and bleach, together 
with the vigorous use of a floor swash, until 
they were damaged beyond repair. Master 
painters refused to refinish them, and it seemed 
that the only way out of the difficulty was to 
replace them with new flooring. The president 
of the trustees, a man of resourceful experience, 
carried out the following plan: The floor first 
received a generous application of cement, 
which acted not only as an adhesive but as a 
filler also. While the cement was still fluid a 
layer of felt was pressed upon it and made 
firm. The felt received a thick coat of cement 
and a first quality of linoleum was laid upon 
it. As soon as it had dried the whole mass 
became solid. It made a floor more durable 
than wood, aimost as elastic as rubber, and 
scarcely noisier to the step than a carpet. The 
chief virtue about the floor proved to be the 
fact that it is as dust proof as an oiled floor. 
A first quality of lineoleum thus laid will out- 
last a parquetry floor. At the library in ques- 
tion the floor problem and, incidentally, the dust 
problem are solved. 

The dust created in a public library does not 
measure in importance with that created in a 
school building. Most of it is scuffed from the 
floor, and it consists mainly of the material 
brought from without the building. Lint from 
paper is usually in evidence, and occasional bits 
of wool fiber indicate that some of it comes 
from clothing. Spores of moulds are nearly al- 
ways in evidence in moist weather, and the germ 
content in moist weather usually is large. The 
thumbed parts of book leaves and the finger- 
stained covers carry about every sort of dust 
and a rich variety of germ life. Of the various 
specimens examined, not a single one contained 
pathogenic germs. The nearest approach was an 
occasional colony of colon bacilli derived, most 
likely, from horse dung. One may reasonably 
suppose that the eggs of itch mites might be 
found adhering to book leaves and covers. 
Doubtless they may be found if one looks long 
enough and far enough. None were found in 
the search which has prompted this report, how- 
ever. Nevertheless, a search for parasitic life is 
not out of place in public libraries. 

The grime of soiled books cannot be pre- 
vented. The book may be sterilized it is true. 
As a rule, the library is the better off if the book 
is destroyed. Sterilization of books is indi- 


cated when contagious disease is prevalent; it 
is not out of place at any time; at best it is 


an unsatisfactory process. Fire is a better ster- 
ilizer than formaldehyde. 

Dusting the tops of books is always a matter 
of difficulty. Brushing the tops drives the dust 
into the air; wiping them rubs the dust into the 
books. A vacuum cleaner with a flat nozzle 
closed at the end and slotted on the under side 
It saves much time, 
In some libra- 


is one of the best devices. 
but it is not wholly effective. 
ries it is customary to cover the tops of the 
books on each shelf with a strip of cloth, and 
such a plan has much to recommend it. It is 
prevention and not cure. 

No matter in what slant the dust question is 
viewed the real problem gets down to the basis 
already noted: It is not how to get dust out 
of the library; it is how to prevent dust from 
getting into it. 


USE THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

N connection with the Y. M. C. A. factory 

library work the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Pub- 
lic Library is sending out the following invi- 
tation-and-acceptance hand-bill: 

USE THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The Grand Rapids Public Library contains 
books on all subjects. With all its branches it 
reaches out into every section of the City and 
is doing much to promote EDUCATION, ENJOY- 
MENT AKD EFFICIENCY. It is the privilege of 
EVERY PERSON IN GRAND RAPIDS to use the facil- 
ities, FREE OF CHARGE; use them for self advance- 
ment and enjoyment. Are you availing your- 
self of this opportunity? GET THE BOOKS RE- 
LATING TO YOUR WORK AND STUDY YouR Jos. IT 
WILL RAISE YOUR SALARY QUICKER THAN ANY 
OTHER MEANS. A Library Card will give you 
the privilege to borrow any book in the Public 
Library. Fill in the lines below and hand to 
Mr. 
the Educational Chairman in your Factory. 

I would like a Library Card, which will en- 
title me to free use of the books in the Public 
Library. 
Signed 
Address 

If FivE or more desire Library Cards, a 
special Representative from the Library will be 
sent to your Factory to issue the Initial Cards, 
which will relieve you from going to the Down 
Town Library before being able to borrow 
books. 

Your Factory is to have a Travelling Library 
Case filled with books which you can enjoy dur- 
ing the noon hour or take home to read. Ask 
YOUR EDUCATIONAL CHAIRMAN ABOUT IT, 
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A. L. A. Work on Ellis Island 


By FLORENCE A. HUXLEY* 


HE hospital at Ellis Island is one of the 

Federal Public Health Service Hospitals. 
Ellis Island itself is really three islands, joined 
together at one end by connecting bridges, like 
three teeth in a comb. The three divisions are 
designated by numbers, Island no. 1 being the 
headquarters of the immigration work proper 
—examination and detention quarters for the 
immigrants, and the administrative offices. 
Islands no. 2 and no. 3 contain the hospital 
buildings, where the number of patients aver- 
ages from 450 to 475 all the time. 

The library was moved about a month ago 
from a little room about twelve feet square to 
a ward at the extreme end of Third Island. 
This is a bit remote for some of the patients 
to reach, but they are cared for in other ways, 
and the room itself is such a nice one that we 
are only too grateful to the hospital author- 
ities for moving us. It is about 25 by 55 feet, 
with windows on three sides, and a magnificent 
view of the harbor with all its varied shipping, 
and will be one of the choicest locations im- 
aginable this summer in the hot weather. 

We have four classes of patients in the hos- 
pital—the War Risk men, of whom there are 
only about 20 left, but who are responsible for 
our undertaking the work in the first place; 
the immigrants who are detained thru illness 
contracted on shipboard or of longer standing, 
which may, if it does not yield to treatment, 
cause their return to the country of origin; 
Bolsheviki, or others, waiting for deportation; 
and many, many seamen, both foreign and 
American. All receive exactly the same book 
service. There are six wards reserved for con- 
tagious cases, chiefly children, for whom we 
can do little. For the adults in these wards 
we supply newspapers and magazines, and we 
also use in these wards the worn books which 
are not worth rebinding, such as the Grosset 
and Dunlap reprints. Everything left in these 
wards is burned when read. 

The A. L. A. has placed about 500 books of 
fiction in the Red Cross house on Second 


*This personal description of one bit of A. L. A. 
work was requested from Miss Huxley as illustrating 
one phase of the larger work under Miss Caroline Jones 
from whom an article descriptive of hospital service in 
and around New York we hope to present in a later 
issue.—Ep. 


Island, and these are read in the room and 
may be borrowed by both patients and em- 
ployes for use outside. Indeed, we wish the 
employes of the hospital to feel as free to use 
the library as the patients, tho I must confess 
that so far they have been largely in the minor- 
ity. This is partly due to the fact that we 
have not been able to keep the library room 
open evenings, and partly because they have 
taken it for granted that it was for patients 
only, and have not tried to use it. I believe 
that if we could convince them that it was their 
library too, and that they were welcome to 
come and smoke and read in the evenings, 
the labor turnover which is so appalling at 
present might be distinctly lessened. At 
present, except for one movie a week in the 
Red Cross house, there is absolutly no recrea- 
tion for them, and no place to sit except the 
Red Cross house or their own crowded dor- 
mitories. But until we have more help (which 
means more money) we can not undertake both 
day and evening hours. 

But to come back to the patients. In an 
immigrant hospital of this kind, we naturally 
have many races represented, and to meet their 
needs we already have books in 23 languages, 
and are still hunting for more. We have a 
little rubber-tired wagon similar to a tea-wagon 
but stronger, with two shelves, and with this 
we make our rounds to the wards, 18 in all, 
visiting each ward twice a week, so that every 
bed patient as well as those able to walk about, 
may have a chance to get a book, and so far 
as possible, a book in his own tongue. For an 
Arab patient I could find but six books in 
Arabic. We have been fortunate in hav- 
ing regular weekly donations of Scandinavian 
newspapers from the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, of Spanish and French papers and 
magazines from the Foreign Department of the 
Hotel McAlpin, and of all sorts from the 
American Foreign Language Paper Association. 
These papers are invaluable, both in supplying 
material in languages in which we have not 
yet been able to get books, such as the Czecho- 
Slovak and Jugo-Slavic, and in establishing 
friendly relations with a non-English-speaking 
person who is apt to assume when a book is 
offered that it is just another scheme to get 
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money from him, or else that it is in English 
which he cannot read. 

When I make up my wagon to visit the im- 
migrant wards, I always plan to carry at least 
two books of every language which we have 
represented in the library collection, and more 
of the more usual tongues, so as to be prepared 
for all possible emergencies. This usually fills 
the top shelf, and on the lower shelf I put in 
my English books, with plenty of western 
stories, a few good love stories, one or two 
histories and biographies, and a few books 
of travel, with maybe an arithmetic, a book on 
letter-writing, an elementary chemistry and 
something on gasoline engines. At first I made 
the mistake of carrying all fiction, and that is 
of course still far in the lead in popularity, but 
the other books are much appreciated, and are 
often grabbed with some such exclamation as 
“Why I didn’t think you had such books in the 
library.” Some of the immigrants read three 
or four languages, putting me quite to shame 
with their knowledge of literature. One Ice- 
landic man now in the hospital speaks seven 
with ease—his English is perfect and without 
accent. Many of the foreigners are eager bor- 
rowers of our “beginning-English” books, and 
I regret very much that it has not been possible 
to organize little classes of these and take ad- 
vantage of their enthusiasm. 

But after all it is with the seamen on Third 
Island, where my own reom is located, that my 
interest at present is closest. When these men 
become convalescent, they naturally drift down 
to the library and it has been a matter of great 
interest to the hospital authorities to see how 
much they read. Dr. Kerr, the chief medical 
oficer of the island, has spoken a number of 
times of the surprise he felt when he found 
that these “hardened old salts” would read book 
after book, and he has commended the library 
very strongly for its therapeutic value in help- 
ing to keep the patients in a contented frame of 
mind. And the young Americans, of whom 
there are a great many more than I had sup- 
posed were following the sea, simply read book 
after book—always western or sea stories first, 
and then gradually drifting to books on engines, 
navigation, and the like. We have even had 


several requests for cook books, which after all 
is not so strange when we consider that every 
ship must have its cook. 

Our circulation last month was about 1300— 
about 600 in foreign languages. Since I should 


estimate the entire collection at about 2500 to 
3000 volumes, of which perhaps 700 or 800 are 
foreign, this means that the books are well 
used. With the larger building up of the 
foreign collections and the rounding out of the 
English, we shall probably be able to increase 
the circulation considerably. We have several 
Russians who have read every Russian book, 
our best Polish reader finished the Polish col- 
lection a month before his discharge, and some 
of the French have practically exhausted that 
collection. There are several Spanish seamen 
there at present, and as a consequence Spanish 
took the lead in the foreign languages this last 
month, with French second, Italian third, and 
Swedish fourth. 

Most interesting is the story of the American 
lad of nineteen who has been helping us in the 
library. Ever since he became convalescent, 
which means during all the time I have been 
at work on the Island, he has voluntarily spent 
all his free time both mornings and afternoons 
in the library, charging and discharging books 
when I was making the rounds of the wards, 
putting them on the shelves, doing carpenter 
work and general tinkering, and making him- 
self invaluable generally. Last week he came 
to me and said he was to be discharged on 
Saturday, and “My, but I shall miss these 
books,” he said. I told him he wouldn’t need 
to if he shipped on an American boat, for we 
were putting collections on every boat in the 
American merchant marine. He was interested 
at once. “Is the ——— Line (plying between 
Canada and Florida) American or Canadian?” 
was the next question. I said I didn’t know 
but I thought it was Canadian. “Well, believe 
me, I’m going for a job on an American line 
this time if I can get one. I won’t go back to 
the Line at all.” And he didn’t. Last 
Wednesday he came over to tell me that he 
had shipped on a U. S. Shipping Board vessel 
for China, and that they had a library on board 
in charge of the steward, with Thursday set for 
the day to exchange books. He feels that the 
books are going to help make the voyage better, 
and more profitable for him, and it is because 
I have found so many other men on the island 
just as keen to hear about the A. L. A. libra- 
ries, which many of them already know, that 
I feel I have got to do what I can to make 
this present campaign a success. 

I don’t want to leave Ellis even temporarily, 
but I can’t bear to work over there now with 
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those boys and then have the whole thing go 
back on them at the end of a year for lack of 
funds to keep it up. So I’ve consented to turn 
over my place temporarily to someone else, 
and I’m off to the New York State headquarters 
at Syracuse to do what I can for my sailors. 
And I hope that someone else will be as strongly 


Library 


_ republication in the Liprary JouRNAL 
of Dr. Bowerman’s interesting table of muni- 
cipal library expenditures, etc., Taises some 
questions as to the possibility. of further agree- 
ment upon the subject of library statistics. 
POPULATION STATISTICS 

One of the first of these questions is what is 
the population of the city? Dr. Bowerman has 
taken the U. S. Census estimate in some cases, 
and in other cases either a state census esti- 
mate, a local board of health estimate, a cham- 
ber of commerce estimate, or a World Almanac 
estimate. The last I am informed is based 
upon returns received from questionnaires sent 
out to mayors of cities. 

There are still other possible sources of in- 
formation concerning a city’s population, or 
other methods of estimating it,—the city statis- 
tician, the city directory, etc., and not only dif- 
ferent sources of information and different 
methods of securing it, but different kinds of 
information. 

In St. Paul, for example, there are two 
sources or methods of estimating the popula- 
tion; (1) the official method prescribed by the 
City Charter, which is the same as the U. S. 
census method. This gives the population as of 
the middle of the year reported, and is based 
upon the assumption that the annual increase 
in population for each year since the last census 
is one tenth of the decennial increase between 
the last two censuses. These estimates gave the 
city a population of 257,698, July 1, 1918. 

The second source of information is the city 
directory. The census of 1910 showed that 
there were two and one quarter times as many 
persons in the city as there were names in the 
directory, which does not include the names of 
married women and children. In its estimate 
of the population, therefore, it multiplies the 
number of names in the directory by two and 
Its estimates of the population of 


one-quarter. 
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interested as I am in them, to work for all the 
other points in the Enlarged Program, for every- 
one of them is good and worthy of the finest 
kind of support. We simply can’t afford to lose 
the impetus that we got during the war, and go 
back to the old easy-going drifting ways of for- 
mer days. 


Statistics 


St. Paul in 1918 was 292,000. The difference 
between this estimate and the census estimate 
is, perhaps, not greater than the difference be- 
tween the census estimate and other estimates 
in other cities. 

The first question, therefore, suggested by 
these facts is, should librarians not agree to 
use the census statistics of population and the 
census method of estimating population as de- 
fined above, and in detail in the Bureau’s 
Bulletin 138, entitled “Estimate of population 
of the United States, 1900-1917,” 1918. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS 

With regard to financial statistics the differ- 
ence between the statistics given in the census 
financial statistics of cities and the figures in 
Dr. Bowerman’s table raises the question 
whether we should not conform to the census 
classification of financial statistics and in de- 
termining the per capita cost of expenditures 
take instead of the total of library expendi- 
tures the figures described in census accounting 
terminology as governmental cost payments, 
that is expenditures for operation and main- 
tenance as distinct from those for building and 
equipment. 

The difference between these figures is illus- 
trated in the figures for St. Paul library ex- 
penditures for 1918. The total library expendi- 
tures for that year were $149,648; the govern- 
mental cost payments amounted to only 
$108,272. And in determining per capita costs 
should we not follow the census method of 
using the estimated population as of the mid- 
dle of the fiscal year reported? 

If our statistics are to be of value they must 
be compiled by the same method and must cor- 
respond with those of municipal, state and fed- 
eral accounting and statistical officials. 

W. Dawson Jonnston, 
Librarian, 


Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Library at a City Show 


By SAMUEL H. RANCK, 


Librarian, Grand Rapids Public Library. 


URING the week, January 19-24, inclusive 

there was held in the large armory in 
Grand Rapids a City Show. This Show 
contained a number of features that may pos- 
sibly be of interest to librarians. 

It is the purpose of this article to describe 
with some detail the exhibit of the Grand Rapids 
Public Library at this Show. However, it seems 
advisable first of all to state briefly the general 
purpose of the Show itself. 

The idea started from the City Manager and 
the City Commission, with the avowed aim of 
holding a free municipal exhibit, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating to the community all the 
varied ways in which the City as a corporate 
body functions. With this end in view last 
October the Mayor appointed an Executive 
Committee (the Librarian of the Public Library 
was named as a member) to work out plans, 
details, etc., and to have general supervision of 
the whole undertaking. Later on the Librarian 
became a member of the Publicity Committee 
and of the Program Committee. At one of the 
early meetings of the Publicity Committee re- 
commendation was made that the name of the 
exhibition be called and advertised as a City 
Show rather than as a Municipal Exhibit, the 
idea being that “City Show” would get across to 
the public very much better than Municipal 
Exhibit. This recommendation was adopted, 
and the results proved that this idea was a cor- 
rect one. The general purpose of the Show as 
formulated by the Publicity Committee was as 
follows: 

“The primary purpose of a City Show is to 
visualize to the people the varied activities of the 
municipality in its efforts to serve the people, so 
that all may have a better conception of the 
scope and function of the city’s work. Few 
people in a city come in contact with all the 
city’s activities, and the average citizen knows 
little or nothing about what the city is doing, 
except in a few departments, and that usually 
in a most casual sort of way. This leads him 
to think of his city government chiefly as a 
spender of his tax money, rather than as a co- 
operative enterprise for human service and the 
making of men and women. A municipal ex- 


hibition carefully planned can bring before the 
people in a short space of time and in a con- 
crete way the city’s activities as a whole, thus 
producing a mass effect, and in that way en- 
abling them to develop what is so generally 
lacking in American cities—a city or civic con- 
sciousness: in other words, to enable the citizens 
to see the city’s work as a correlated whole 
rather than as a lot of heterogenous fragments. 

“The result of city or civic consciousness (or 
city sense, as it is sometimes called) makes for 
pride in one’s own community, makes one real- 
ize that he is a citizen of no mean city, and 
helps him to feel that he is a vital part of it. 
All this helps to make better citizens, and the 
country has only just begun to realize the truth 
that better citizens of a city are better citizens 
of the nation—better Americans.” 

With this idea in mind every branch of the 
city and school work was organized to show 
their activities in a popular way to the people 
of the community, emphasis to be placed on the 
service which the citizen receives from his city 
government. Soon after the general plan of the 
work was outlined there were weekly meetings 
held at the City Hall, which were attended by 
all the persons having in charge the various 
phases or functions of city activities. 

At the very beginning the Reference Depart- 
ment of the Library assembled all the litera- 
ture relating to similar shows or exhibitions 
which had been held elsewhere, and this was 
duly announced to the persons directly con- 
cerned. As a result city employees used the 
reference department of the Library more dur- 
ing November, December and January for the 
purpose of getting ideas for their part of the 
City Show than they ever did before in a whole 
year. One of these weekly meetings was held 
in the Library where the Library had on ex- 
hibition a series of posters which it had recently 
purchased from the National Child Welfare As- 
sociation. Many of these posters were selected 
by the different city departments as illustrating 
certain phases of their work. 

The Library exhibit occupied a space of 12x 
24 feet (24 feet fronting open on an aisle) with 
partitions on three sides 7 feet high, for wall 
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display, beaver board being used for the parti- 
tions. On this background posters, most of them 
in color, charts, etc., were hung. Some of the 
special library posters were as follows: 

“There is no Government restriction on the 
use of the books and the magazines in the Grand 
Rapids Public Library.” 

“Mix your brains with the knowledge and 
wisdom you can find in the books and maga- 
zines in the Grand Rapids Public Library. It 
will put you wise to the problems that confront 
you.” 

“When you go to a sHow it costs you 5 cents 
to 1 dollar per hour that you are entertained. 
When you use the Grand Rapids Public Library 
it costs the city in taxation 1 cent for every 
hour that you are instructed or entertained.” 

“In these High Cost of Living days remember 
that the price of Knowledge has not gone up at 
the Grand Rapids Public Library. As always 
it is free for your use.” 

There was also a collection of children’s 
books selected by the Children’s Librarian with 
the cards from the catalog that went with these 
books. Every afternoon two classes from the 
schools came to the library booth to receive the 
instruction which the Children’s Department 
gives in the use of books and the Library. This 
feature attracted a great deal of attention on the 
part of visitors, and the aisle in front of the 
Library booth was usually blocked while this 
demonstration work was going on. 

The Circulation Department of the Library 
was equipped to register people as borrowers. 
It also prepared a large map of the city showing 
the lines of service from the Ryerson Library 
building to different parts of the city. These 
lines were in different colored yarns, the bril- 
liant colors of which at once caught the eye, and 
showed 105 distributing points as follows: 


1 Main Library (Ryerson building) 
13 branch libraries. 
41 public schools. 
21 parochial schools. 
17 institutions, churches. 
12 sunshine work. 


This map attracted a great deal of attention, 
for in a way it dramatized the Library’s work 
over the whole city. Incidentally it may be 
stated that it is most important in a show of 
this kind to get into the exhibit things that have 
action or suggest action. So far as possible the 
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idea we wish to get across must be dramatized 
for the best effect. 

As part of the Library exhibit there was also 
an automatic stereopticon in which lantern slide 
pictures were thrown on a screen, showing var- 
ious phases of the Library’s work, with appro- 
priate descriptions on the slides, or on blank 
slides preceding. This was a good feature for 
attracting attention to the exhibit. 

The Reference Department had a small col- 
lection of reference books with an appropriate 
sign calling attention to the fact that the Library 
has 50,000 reference books in its reference col- 
lection. 

There were two tables filled with magazines 
selected to illustrate the variety of publications 
taken by the Library. Popular magazines were 
not included, but emphasis was placed on the 
fact that the Library represented in its periodi- 
cal literature every art and every industry in 
the city as well as all parts of the world, having 
daily papers from the Netherlands and Canada, 
and magazines, weekly and monthly, represent- 
ing South America, Australia, Asia, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Europe, etc. 

For distribution at the Show the Library 
printed an 8-page booklet entitled, “At Your 
Service: What the Grand Rapids Public Library 
Can Do for You.” Copies of the Library’s 
Monthly Bulletin for January, giving the 1920 
list of periodicals taken, were also distributed. 

The exhibition was open from 10 a. m. to 
10 p. m. every day, and the attendance was large, 
particularly in the afternoon and evening, when 
the Armory was often jammed full. In the 
morning many of the schools sent their older 
pupils down to report on specific things as part 
of their school work in civics. These young 
people came with pencils and note books to ask 
all sorts of questions. 

For the Library’s exhibit it required one per- 
son in attendance in the morning and two, and 
sometimes three, were kept busy explaining the 
work or answering questions in the afternoon 
and evening. Live, go-ahead people they were 
too, for it is most important that the Library 
have at such an exhibit persons who will take 
the initiative in explaining its work. The esti- 
mated attendance at the Show for the week was 
over 50,000. 

Altogether the Show was a splendid success, 
and it is one that every city might well pull off. 
The big feature of the Show, of course, was the 
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work of the schools, which had over a third of 
the floor space, and the attendance of the school 
children doing all their school stunts naturally 
brought the parents and advertised the Show to 
the widest possible extent. 

Every one who had a part in the Show or who 
visited it (and visitors came from all over Michi- 
gan) believes that it was very much worth 
while, that it was a great education to every one, 
those who saw it as well as those who got it up, 
and that it would be a good thing for the city 
to give a similar show every few years, altho 
not every year inasmuch as the novelty would 
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likely wear off if it were an annual event. One 
of the city officials said that it was a good thing 
for all these people who work for the city to 
get together and to work together in this way, 
for they got very much better acquainted with 
each other (many not knowing each other per- 
sonally before) and as a result this personal 
acquaintance and better knowledge of each 
other’s work will result in better city team work 
in the future. Librarians in cities that have not 
had such a show will find it more than worth 
while to take the matter up with the proper 
city authorities. 


Library Literature to the Fore 


HE amount of library literature which has 

found its way into various magazines during 
the last few months must be a source of satis- 
faction to the librarian. Picking up at random 
some recent business publications, we find an 
illustrated article by Edward Hungerford on 
the growing value and importance of the busi- 
ness library in the March System; a paper on 
the “Public Library as a Stabilizer” by Linda 
A. Eastman, librarian of the Cleveland Public 
Library, in Finance and Industry for January 
31st in which the modern library is character- 
ized as a practical and growing help to busi- 
ness and industry; and suggestions by T. S. da 
Ponte as to “How Libraries Can Aid the In- 
vestor” by keeping him informed on market and 
industrial conditions, in the Magazine of Wall 
Street for March 20. The February Filing is 
a Special Libraries Number containing a short 
sketch of “The Growth of the Special Libraries 
Association,” a paper on “Filing Methods in 
Public and Special Libraries” by Charles C. 
Williamson, chief of the Economics Division 
of the New York Public Library; one on “The 
Public Library’s Debt to the Special Library” 
by Rhode Island’s State Librarian, Herbert O. 
Brigham; a discussion of “The Business Li- 
brary vs. the Filing Department,” by Louise 
B. Krause; and a contribution by J. H. Friedel 
on “Filing as a Library Asset.” 

“The Library and Post-School Education” by 
William Warner Bishop, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, occupies a leading position 
in a recent number of School and Society, and 
in another number Joy E. Morgan discusses the 
“High School Library and the Teacher-Libra- 
rian Movement.” Two articles in Education for 


February treat two distinct phases of the li- 
brary movement of the present: one, by Joy E. 
Morgan, is devoted to “The Library and the 
Home,” and in the other Henry Bartlett Van 
Hoesen, assistant librarian of Princeton Uni- 
versity, calls attention to the work of the libraries 
in the new army educational program. Along 
the same line, a brief account of the extension 
service which the A. L. A. is giving to soldiers 
and sailors was described by George B. Utley 
not long ago in the Touchstone under the title 
“What the Public Library is Doing for Public 
Education in America.” 

Of popular appeal is an article by Mary 
Frank in the February issue of McCall’s Maga- 
zine giving an account of the several begin- 
nings that have already been made by book- 
wagons in distributing books to rural homes and 
out-of-the-way districts of the country. It is the 
first of a series of articles planned by this peri- 
odical to show “how the library in your town 
can help you.” Libraries on wheels are still 
something of a novelty in the book world and 
as a result are receiving more or less continued 
comment in current publications. The Town 
and Country edition of the American City, issue 
of January, has an illustrated article on the 
vogue of the book-wagon, written by Katharine 
Tappert of the traveling library of the Wash- 
ington County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 
Charlotte H. Clarke, extension librarian in Hib- 
bing, Minn., gives an interesting description of 
“A Library on Wheels” in the Woman’s Weekly 
for February 21st. This particular book-wagon 
traveled five days a week, carrying from 1500 
to 1600 books and circulating magazines, pic- 
tures, etc, 
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Further proof of the general interest in the 
library movement is found in the different types 
of periodicals which are devoting space to li- 
braries and their work. The February number 
of the Gulf Marine Register and Shipbuilding 
Review has an illustrated article on the A. L. A. 
and its service to ships, the National Marine for 
February has another, tho shorter, article in the 
same tenor, and Shipping in its issue for March 
17th devotes a page to the library system now 
being developed by the A. L. A. for the ships 
of the American Merchant Marine. The Vet- 
eran’s Journal and State Guard News for Feb- 
ruary features an illustrated news article on 
“The A. L. A.’s Post-War Program to. Provide 
Books for Millions.” Even trade papers have 
become interested: the February number of the 
American Druggist runs an account by T. S. 
da Ponte of “The Good Work of the A. L. A.,’’ 
headed by Denman Fink’s A. L. A. poster; the 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter for March 8th 
calls attention to the growing importance of the 
technical library to the professional man ia 
business; and in the March Variety Store Maga- 
zine “The Value of Business Men’s Libraries” 
by Ralph L. Power points out the help which a 
specialized library department can be to a pro- 
gressive present-day merchant. The farmers’ 
papers spread the library story too, as witness 
the article on “Books for Farmers” in the 
Farmer and Breeder of March 15th, and the 
illustrated story of “Socrates on Wheels” in the 
Orange Judd Farmer for February 7th. This 
latter article tells of a traveling library in In- 
diana which tours the country and distributes 
books to rural schools; Rural Manhood for 
February contains Joy E. Morgan’s live account 
of the way in which a well-developed county li- 
brary system can strengthen the book service of 
the country. 

“Finding Work for Idle Books” is an im- 
portant two-column editorial in a February 
number of the Saturday Evening Post. A special 
and very attractive number of the Mess-Kit 
(published by the Base Hospital at Camp Mer- 
ritt, N. J.), is devoted to the A. L. A. Library 
War Service. The Manchester Guardian of 
January 16th contains an appreciative article on 
“Children’s Libraries” by Muriel Harris, the 
major part of which refers to work carried on 
in the New York Public Library. “Books Out 
of Bond” appears in the New Statesman for 
January 24th. This is a pertinent comment on 


the status of libraries in the United Kingdom, 
and the Public Libraries Bill, among the salient 
points of which is the removal of the rate limit. 
The Athenaeum for February 6th gives space on 
the first page to the idea of “the library as a 
laboratory,” a place where books can be as- 
sembled, cataloged and indexed with a view to 
their being of direct help to schools and mu- 
seums. 

In the March Red Cross Magazine, under the 
title “Books for Everybody” Ida M. Tarbell 
tells of the inspiring work of Thomas Rose in 
the mountain-white section of South Carolina. 
With the aid of the A. L. A. he has set up a 
circulating library in his general country store 
at Westminster, S. C., and is supplying books 
to the eager population of that district. With- 
in the past month the Review has had an article 
commending the vision of the modern American 
library in aiming to supply books to every one 
in the community. Leslie’s for April 3rd has a 
splendid feature in Charles Aubrey Eaton’s il- 
lustrated article. It is largely devoted to a de- 
scription of Miss Titcomb’s traveling library 
at Hagerstown, Md., and, finally, Clara 
Savage has a bright article on “Books and 
Blue Devils” in the April Good Housekeeping, 
in which she suggests reading as an antidote for 
“the blues,” and goes on to enumerate a ten 
of the many treasures which belong to him who 
owns a library card and makes use of it. 

These are only a few of the articles on 
the work of libraries appearing recently in peri- 
odicals. No mention has been made of the 
many varied shorter, attention-compelling items, 
which appear in the columns of the daily pa- 
pers all over the country, many of them illus- 
trated, which show that library literature has 
successfully invaded the world of print. 


Nathan C. Kingsbury, first vice-president of 
the American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany who died some weeks ago was much in- 
terested in library work, and at the meeting of 
the Special Libraries Association in 1913 pre- 
sented a paper on “The Library, a Necessity in 
Modern Business” which gave an account of the 
several special collections—on accounting, 
foreign statistics, public ownership, engineering, 
law, ete.—forming the library of the Company. 
This paper was printed in Special Libraries for 
June 1913. 
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Certification for Librarians 


N Special Libraries for January, 1920, Mr. 

Friedel writes an editorial entitled “Aces 
for Librarianship,” opposing certification of 
librarians by the American Library Associa- 
tion, saying that “certification and standard- 
ization sound well in theory but as practical 
measures they do not work well and bring in 
their train an inevitable wave of unrest. 
Let us not be carried away by fine sounding 
phrases, but rather show some back bone and 
oppose the dangerous movement to put librari- 
ans in a_ straight-jacket.” In the Lisrary 
Journat for March 1, is a statement by the 
“Library Workers’ Association,” which also con- 
tains a criticism of the certification plan. The 
Library Workers’ Association does not appear 
to object to certification as such, since it pro- 
poses to set up certification tests of its own, be- 
fore admitting library workers to membership. 
Its objection is to the fact that the proposed 
committee on certification is to grant nation 
wide certificates to library school diploma- 
holders, while non-graduate workers after per- 
haps ten years demonstration of ability must 
pass the committee’s examination before secur- 
ing a certificate. 

Mr. Friedel’s plea that library schools be 
more adequately standardized, would probably 
be seconded by all librarians, but in what way 
certification is incompatible with this or why 
the two movements might not go hand in hand, 
in fact why further standardization of library 
schools would not be one of the direct results 
of certification, is difficult to understand. The 
objection of the Library Workers’ Association 
to the blanket certification of library school 
graduates seems more tenable than Mr. Friedel’s 
objection to certification itself. It is generally 
admitted that examinations are a more or less ar- 
bitrary and unsatisfactory method of ascertain- 
ing fitness, and yet in practice some tests must 
be set up, if standards are to be maintained, 
and no better way than the examination has as 
yet been discovered. It would seem perfectly 
reasonable, however, to require library school 
graduates to pass the examination of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, just as the graduates 
of the best law and medical schools in the 
country are required to pass bar and medical 
board examinations, in order to be admitted to 
the practice of their professions. The best col- 
leges no longer accept certificates from even the 


best preparatory schools, but all candidates for 
admission are required to pass the College En- 
trance Board or state examinations. The Ameri- 
can Library Association has ample precedent 
for certification thru examination, as a means 


‘of standardizing librarians, and also for re- 


quiring all candidates, library school gradu- 
ates or not, to pass board examinations. 

In the common acceptance of the word, and 
according to its dictionary definition librarian- 
ship is a profession. This fact has not been 
recognized, however, by the public, by boards of 
trustees, or by Congressional Commissions on 
the Reclassification of Salaries. If librarians 
themselves wish the work to be recognized as 
a profession one wonders why any of them 
should object to following the methods of stand- 
ardization which have been tried out by two 
old and well established professions. Mr. Frie- 
del asks why we cannot have aces for librari- 
anship, that is workers “with the spirit of the 
aviation ace to whom obstacles are but incentives 
and allurements, who do not hesitate at a new 
method simply because it is new.” Does the 
aviator consider the physical and_psychologi- 
cal test he must pass before he is allowed to fly 
as a “straight-jacket” for all prospective avia- 
tors? Why may not this first obstacle be consid- 
ered merely the first of those which are to be 
only “incentives and allurements?” Is it not 
Mr. Friedel himself perhaps “hesitating at a 
new method simply because it is new?” 

Eunice R. Operty, 
Librarian. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


DAVID S. BROOKS’ WASHINGTON EULOGY 
The Blackstone Memorial Library of Bran- 
ford, Connecticut, owns the only known copy of 
“An eulogy on the death of George Washing- 
ton, President of the United States,” exhibited 
in Guilford, Connecticut, by Doctor David S. 
Brooks. 
This eulogy was delivered on February 22, 
1800, but not printed until 1823 in New York. 
I am interested to know whether there are 
any other copies in existence. 
N. Baxter, 
Librarian. 
The Blackstone Memorial Library, 


Branford, Conn, 
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Importations from Germany 


HE Committee on Importation from Ger- 
many appointed at the informal confer- 
ence at the mid-winter A. L. A. meeting 

submits the following report in continuation: 
(See Lisrary Journat for March 15, p. 267), 

The state of the German book trade is very 
unsettled and unsatisfactory. The present low 
quotations of the mark, less than two cents, ob- 
viously make business on the old basis impos- 
sible. Some dealers are resorting to the ques- 
tionable practice of reporting books as “sold” 
and later offering them at a largely increased 
price. Others are meeting the situation more 
frankly by a general increase in their prices 
ranging from 100 to 500 per cent. In certain 
cases the increase has been still greater. 

The Verleger Verein has decided to require 
pre-payment for all books sold for export, in 
the currency of the country to which they are 
to be exported, the mark stabilized at the rate 
of 9 cents for American orders. Baer of Frank- 
fort a. M. has issued a catalog with the mark 
at 7.75 cents. Some libraries have filled orders 
with the mark at the current rate of exchange, 
and the New York importing houses seem to be 
charging anywhere from 6 to 18 cents per 
mark. The whole matter of exchange is most 
unsatisfactory and unstable. 

To this uncertainty is added the uncertainty 
of the advance or “Zuschlag” for foreign orders. 
Baer has issued a catalog with the advance at 
100 per cent over list prices. Recent Hiersemann 
catalogues bear notices of advances of 20 and 
30 per cent. The Zeitschrift fur romanische 
Philologie announces an increase in subscrip- 
tion rates to 40 marks, with an addition of 20 
per cent for home and 50 per cent for foreign 
subscribers. 

Dr. Van Hoesen reports from Leipzig that 
all sorts of devices are used to create an arti- 
ficial exchange value for the mark, and that all 
book dealers have raised prices from 200 to 500 
per cent. He has tried to get—in time for the 
June meeting of the A. L. A.—“a list of the 
out of print things which it will take a year 
to supply in reprint” but doubts success. Deal- 
ers in general show no great enthusiasm in 
helping American agents complete their want 
lists “in spite of diligent advertising.” Dr. Van 
Hoesen’s opinion on the field seems to confirm 
the opinion forced by experience on some of us 


in this country, namely that under the circum- 
stances many libraries will undoubtedly cur- 
tail their imports from Germany until sanity 
and probity control the trade. 

The firm of G. E. Stechert reports: 

“We have had a report from Leipzig that 
they have had considerable success in secur- 
ing copies of periodicals for 1916 and 1917 
and we have several bales on the way now. 
Some of the periodicals for 1920 are also on 
the way. 

“Considerable delay will be occasioned in 
the delivery of many periodicals which are 
charged by the publishers at enormous in- 
creases and the Libraries can hardly expect 
us to pay any price charged by certain pub- 
lishers. Borntraeger in Berlin has sent us an 
invoice for his line of scientific periodicals 
which he can still furnish for 1916 and 1917 
at an increase of over thirty times the orig- 
inal price. A volume costing Mk.55. in 
1916 is now charged at Mk.1700., and since 
we have to figure the Mark on the average 
of 2 cents it would cost us $34—instead of 
$21 originally. A number of publishers 
charge the pre-war price at 24 cents per 
Mark; for a periodical costing originally 
Mk.20., $4.75. 

“Most of the publishers seem to charge 
now 9 cents a Mark (in December and Janu- 
ary the rate was 10 cents) not on the orig- 
inal price but on the increased German domes- 
tic price which increase is from 50 per cent to 
100 per cent, so that the books cost as much as 
before the war. The latest increase has been 
720 per cent, the exchange having gone down 
since Dr. Van Hoesen sent his report, and the 
“‘Valuta Aufschlag’ therefore being increased.” 

H. M. Lypenserc, 
Austen, 
J. T. Gerouxp. 


“When I reflect upon what the American pub- 
lic cheerfully and promptly did for the A. L. A. 
in the United War Work Campaign of 1918 
when you had no such record of achievement 
to point to as you have to-day, I marvel that 
any librarian in this country could fail to dis- 
cern now that the public deserves to be told 
about the enlarged program and then entrusted 
to put it thru with hard cash!” LEFFINGWELL. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN A. L. A. AND 
THE S. L. A. 


HE A. L. A. Committee on Enlarged Pro- 

gram, at a meeting on February 14, passed 
the following resolution, looking to closer 
co-operation with the Special Libraries Associ- 
ation, the resolution being introduced by J. H. 
Friedel, the Special Libraries Association rep- 
resentative on the Committee: 


Voted, That with the approval of the 
Executive Board of the American Library As- 
sociation and the Executive Committee of the 
Special Libraries Association, that all work 
under the Enlarged Program that concerns 
business and industrial libraries be done only 
on the advice and approval of a committee 
of seven; three of whom shall be appointed 
by the Executive Board of the A. L. A., and 
three by the Executive Committee of S. L. A., 
these six to choose one additional member, 
who shall be or become a member of both 


the A. L. A. and the S. L. A. 
The Executive Board of the A. L. A. has 


approved this action and President Hadley 
has appointed the following to represent the 
A. L. A. on this Committee: Samuel H. 
Ranck, librarian Grand Rapids Public Libra- 
ry; E. H. McClelland, Technology librarian, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, and Louise B. 
Krause, librarian of H. M. Byllesby Company, 
Chicago. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION TO OPEN A 
BRANCH IN HAVANA 


Dean Everett W. Lord, of the Boston Univer- 
sity College of Business Administration, upon 
his return from Cuba recently, announced that a 
branch of the College will be opened in Havana 
next fall. Courses will be in both Spanish and 
English and provision made for an interchange 
of students between Boston and Havana. 


Students who are specially interested in 
foreign trade may, after spending a year or two 
in Boston, transfer to Havana for one or two 
years as a part of the regular course, and the 
same applies to Latin American students who 
begin their course in Havana. 


A special board of guarantors, organized in 
Cuba, is composed of 60 leading financiers and 
business men with President Menocal as hon- 
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ary chairman of the board. All of the im- 
portant commercial organizations on the island 
are back of the establishment of the branch, 
including the American Chamber of Commerce, 
Cuban Chamber of Commerce, Havana Mer- 
chants’ Association, Advertising Club and the 
Rotary Club. 

Altho the Cuban government has offered to 
quarter the College in the University of Havana 
buildings, it is probable that a separate build- 
ing will be obtained in the business center of 
the city. The branch will be 
director, who will represent the Dean and the 
trustees of the University. A library of busi- 
ness administration will gradually be organized 
as a branch of the main business administration 


in charge of a 


library in Boston. 

In direct line with this new idea of making 
the College international, a sufficient sum was 
recently raised to send a faculty man to Nan- 
king University, China, as a nucleus for a col- 
lege of business administration in that country. 
Upon the satisfactory working out of the branch 
idea new ones will be established where a 
definite need for such exists. 


Ratpu L. Power, 


Librarian. 
Boston University School of 
Business Administration 
IN TOUCH WITH BETTER PAYING 
POSITIONS 


An open letter to librarians: 

We know that many libraries are losing trained 
assistants who are going into other kinds of work 
because of the larger salaries offered, altho 
they make the change with regret. Could not 
some of these be retained in library work by 
being put in touch with better paying positions 
in other libraries? 

An advertisement in the library periodicals, 
or applications to those libraries known to have 
relatively high salary schedules might often lead 
to satisfactory positions. By preventing fur- 
ther depletion in the total number of library 
workers this would indirectly help the library 
losing an assistant, and it might be rendering 
a distinct service to the assistant and also to the 
library to which the assistant went. 

Linpa A. Eastman, 


Librarian. 


Cleveland Publie Library. 
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WORK OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


The report of the work of the Library of the 
National Safety Council, Chicago (Mary B. Day, 
librarian) shows that during the half year end- 
ing in February, 1790 letters seeking informa- 
tion on accident prevention were received, an 
average of ten a day for the six months period, 
and that 17,797 pieces of literature on safety, 
sanitation and other closely related subjects 
were distributed by the Library outside of the 
office of the National Safety Council, an aver- 
age of 114 pieces of safety literature a day. 

During the period, the Library received 10,- 
166 books, pamphlets, blue prints, clippings, 
photographs, trade catalogs, and charts, all de- 
voted to some phase of accident prevention 
work, an average of sixty-five a day. Of the 
latter number, 1063 were magazines, trade 
journals and other periodical publications con- 
taining information on safety. 

Inquiries regarding methods of preventing 
accidents and information on this subject have 
come from various points in Great Britain, 
Netherlands, South Africa, South America, 
Japan, Russia and France, and information on 
all sorts of accident problems is contributed by 
the 7500 industrial plants constituting the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


“GAINING THEIR FRIENDSHIP” 


As one means of gaining their friendship and 
holding their confidence at a time when young 
people often begin to drift away from the Li- 
brary, graduates of four neighborhood grade 
schools were recently entertained at the Caron- 
delet Branch of the St. Louis Public Library. 
The auditorium was decorated with school ban- 
ners and class pennants and about 125 boys and 
girls were present, accompanied by teachers and 
principals. 

The Branch Librarian, Anna P. Mason, ex- 
tended a brief greeting of congratulation and 
welcome introducing George R. Throop, the As- 
sistant Librarian, whose address included a sur- 
vey of school life, beginning with the early 
Egyptian, Roman and Greek ideas. This sub- 


ject was presented with a thoro understand- 
ing of the sympathies of his audience and was 
greatly appreciated and enjoyed by the chil- 
dren. 

A social hour followed with light refresh- 


ments. Committees of pupils from each school 


circulated among the guests and introduced 
those who were not acquainted. 


WELCOME TO MR. AND MRS. BURTON E. 
STEVENSON 
M®* and Mrs. Burton E. Stevenson will re- 
turn from Europe during April, and will 
be welcomed at a reception given by their 
friends at the Atlantic City meeting, April 30- 
May 1. 

The committee in charge of this reception 
consists of J. I. Wyer, Jr. Chairman; Carl H. 
Milam, Secretary; Herbert Putnam, Chalmers 
Hadley, John G. Moulton, Mary Eileen Ahern, 
George B. Utley, Edwin H. Anderson, Joseph 
L. Wheeler, Frederick W. Jenkins, Asa Don 
Dickinson, Emma Craigin, John Cotton Dana, 
Frank P. Hill, R. R. Bowker. 

Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson are in- 
vited to attend and will be sent full information 
if they will write to the Secretary, Carl H. 
Milam, A. L. A., 24 West 39th St., New York. 


LIBRARY WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
A* organization meeting of the Library 
Workers’ Association will be held April 
30, at Atlantic City during the meeting of the 
N. J. Library Association, Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club and A. L. A. Notice of the place 
and hour will be posted at headquarters. 

All library workers, who are not library 
school graduates, are urged to be present and 
enroll. Any library worker, who is inter- 
ested, is invited to attend. 

The Organization Committee consists of: 
E. Kathleen Jones, A. L. A. Representative, 
Public Library, Boston, Mass.; Grace Miller, 
City Library, Springfield, Mass.; Ella F. Cor- 
win, Elkhart-Carnegie Public Library, Elkhart, 
Ind.; Catherine Van Dyne, Free Public Library, 
Newark, N. J.; Hedwig Roghé, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 
May 3. At Wichita. 

Third annual meeting of library workers of 
Southcentral and Southwestern Kansas. 
April 30-May 1. At Atlantic City. Head- 

quarters at Hotel Chelsea. 

Joint meeting of the New Jersey Library Asso- 
ciation, the Pennsylvania Library Club, 
the Bibliographical Society of America, and 
the American Library Institute. 

April 30-May 3. At Riverside, Calif. Head- 
quarters at the Mission Inn. 

Twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Califor- 
nia Library Club. 
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HE circular sent out by thirteen represen- 

tative librarians brings to a focus criticisms 
on the Enlarged Program and the method of ap- 
peal, and it is to be hoped that the signers may 
be prepared to shape constructive suggestions 
which can be placed before the Colorado Springs 
Conference. That conference can and should 
decide to what extent contributions should be 
assigned to an endowment fund and for what 
specific purposes other funds should be applied. 
It has not been proposed to carry on govern- 
ment work permanently, but only to put such 
plans into going shape for the government ulti- 
mately to carry on, as is happening in the War 
and Navy departments. It would be unfortun- 
ate should the library profession seem to pre- 
sent to the community divided counsels, and out 
of the criticisms should come friendly union on 
both the Program and the method and extent of 
the money appeal. 


A VALUABLE bi-product of the Enlarged Pro- 
gram will be the increased interest of li- 
brary trustees in library administrations and 
eficiency. In many places trustees have been 
perfunctory officials, leaving everything to the 
librarian and meeting only for routine busi- 
ness, while in some few localities they have 
taken the other tack and queered the library 
situation by undertaking to do or direct the 
work which only the real executive, the re- 
sponsible librarian, can wisely and efficiently 
administer. The sessions of the Trustees Sec- 
tion at A. L. A. Conferences have brought to- 
gether so few trustees, these usually the same 
persons. year after year, that little has been 
accomplished in these meetings. In connection 
with the Enlarged Program, it has been a special 
purpose of the regional meetings to bring to- 
gether, for consultation with the regional di- 
rector, a representative gathering of library 
trustees from the states included in the region. 
In the South these have been surprisingly suc- 
cessful in this endeavor. 


HE best witness of the real service done by 
the A. L. A. in the world war and since is 


to be found in the testimony of individual ex- 
periences, such as that cited by Miss Huxley 
from her Ellis Island service. When, as in this 
case, a young man bases his enlistment in the 
merchant marine on the fact that books can 
be had on these ships and cannot be assured 
on others, this shows a practical value in A. L. 
A. work, which verifies in actuality the general 
impression that the service has been large and 
valuable. It is not always practicable to fol- 
low out so large a service into individual in- 
stances, but here certainly is a case in point. 
Probably it could be multiplied by thousands if 
the facts could be had, and such practical ap- 
preciation as the sailor boys show may well be 
the highest gratification that the unselfish 
worker for the A. L. A. could desire. 


A CHAIN of business libraries around the 
world, such as is proposed by the College 
of Business Administration of Boston Univer- 
sity as a part of its development of foreign 
branches, will indeed be a bond of good will 
among nations and an important stimulus in the 
adoption of American business efficiency in 
other countries. The proposal to make the 
initial experiment at Havana gives an excellent 
start and test of the plan, and the exchange of 
professors, librarians and students will be a 
practical kind of reciprocity, which should be 
of the utmost benefit. These libraries, in con- 
nection with such schools, will be placed chiefly 
in commercial outposts of American trade, and 
should do much to make America responsive to 
the demands of the world’s markets, by shaping 
its business methods in conformity with those 
of foreign countries, while, in turn, it makes 
their methods more efficient. Meantime, the 
American library at Paris, which is in course 
of incorporation in this country, will extend the 
influence of American library methods on the 
European continent, and as it is backed by the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Paris, it 
should certainly include, as an important fea- 
true, a business library. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY MEETINGS 
Southeastern District 

The southeastern district state directors and 
library trustees of the A. L. A. Enlarged Pro- 
gram met at Charleston, S. C., on March 15 and 
16. Delegates, many of whom were appointed 
by the governors of their respective states 
represented the librarians of Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

The following are state directors in the South- 
east: R. M. Kennedy, South Carolina University 
Library, Columbia; Miss Annie F. Petty, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, 
State Library, Richmond, Virginia; J. F. Mar- 
ron, Public Library, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Trustees present at this conference were: Dr. 
Lyon G. Tyler, Richmond, Virginia; F. R. Mc- 
Ninch, Charlotte, North Carolina; Margaret 
L. E. Gilson, Wilmington, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Eugene B. Glenn, Asheville, North Carolina; 
Colonel Henry T. Thompson, Florence, South 
Carolina; I. H. Hunt, Newberry, South Caro- 
lina; Rev. K. G. Finley, Columbia, South 
Carolina; Miss Louisa Poppenheim, Miss Fitz- 
simmons, Mrs. Ashley Halsey and A. B. Rhett, 
Charleston, South Carolina; W. H. Dorris, 
Cordele, Georgia; E. L. Robinson, Tampa, 
Florida. C. Seymour Thompson, librarian, 
Savannah, Georgia and Miss Helen V. Stelle, li- 
brarian, Tampa, Florida were present. 

The regional director, for the southeastern 
states, Duncan Burnet, librarian, University of 
Georgia, Athens, and Carl H. Milam, director 
of the Enlarged Program, presented suggestions 
for state organization of the “Books for Every- 
body” appeal, which were formulated at the 
meeting of regional directors in New York in 
February. 

The Bureau of Education estimates that only 
twenty-five per cent. of the people in states of 
this district have access to free libraries, so 
especial consideration was given to local needs. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved: that we, library trustees and other 
friends of library service, meeting in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, March 15, 1920, er.dorse the 
“Books for Everybody” movement of the Amer- 
ican Library Association as an educational and 
civic effort worthy of popular support, and call 
upon the people of the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida 
to support it to the extent of their ability. 


New York State Organization 
The “Books for Everybody” movement of the 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


American Library Association was enthusiastic- 
ally received at a meeting on March 19, in Syra- 
cuse, when New York State north of the Bronx 
was organized by Paul M. Paine, librarian of the 
Syracuse Public Library. 

Dr. Fred W. Betts, a member of the Syracuse 
Library Board of Trustees, was named state 
director for the fund and Mr. Paine became 
assistant director. The library trustees enthus- 
iastically endorsed the movement and donated 
rooms in the Library for State Heaquarters. 

On the same day the Rotary Club of Syra- 
cuse placed itself solidly behind the movement. 
The Syracuse Advertising Men’s Club agreed to 
appoint one of their members to conduct the 
publicity for “Books for Everybody” in news- 
papers and other publications in central New 
York, and the Four Minute Men from all parts of 
Onondaga County agreed to take over the 
“Books for Everybody” movement and present 
it publicly at every opportunity until New York 
State had turned in its share of the fund. 

Walter L. Brown, librarian at Buffalo, Caro- 
line Underhill of the Utica Library, and li- 
brarians from various other parts of the State 
attended the Syracuse meeting. 

It was announced after the organization meet- 
ing that several contributions had already been 
made and that these would be announced in a 
few days. 

Central and Western Meetings 


Succeeding the New England conference at 
Boston, in connection with the Enlarged Pro- 
gram, Chairman Frank P. Hill and George H. 
Tripp of New Bedford started on a tour of the 
middle-west states and the Coast for consul- 
tation on and discussion of the Enlarged Pro- 
gram and the money appeal. Their first stop 
was at Chicago, March 18th, where there was a 
gathering of forty persons, chiefly librarians, at 
which arrangements were made for the appeal 
in the mid-west states, of which Librarian Carl 
B. Roden accepted the regional directorship. 
It was arranged that there should be a confer- 
ence of trustees, commissioned by the several 
governors as delegates, from this region at In- 
dianapolis, April 22nd. The next meeting was at 
St. Paul, March 19-20, including Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota and South Dakota, of 
which region Librarian Lester of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Library of Wisconsin is to be 
regional director. Some forty people, about 
half of them trustees, came together in joint 
session in the morning, after which those from 
the four states held separate meetings for the 
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organization of the respective states, W. Dawson 
Johnston and Gratia Countryman undertaking 
the charge of Minnesota. In the evening a 
banquet was given by the Twin Cities Library 
Club at which about one hundred people were 
present, and besides the speakers from the East 
and the Regional Director, a noteworthy speech 
was made by Trustee Doane Robinson of 
North Dakota. 

At Spokane, Washington, on March 23, a 
luncheon was given by the trustees of the 
Spokane Public Library, and in the evening 
a meeting of the library staff and others was 
held at which nearly fifty were present, and on 
recommendation of Librarian Fuller a resolu- 
tion approving the Program and supporting 
the appeal was adopted. 

At Tacoma on March 24, an 
meeting, representing the Pacific Northwest was 
attended by Regional Director John B. Kaiser, 
state directors from Washington, Wyoming and 
Montana, and Bishop Keator took part. At 
Seattle, the next day, Librarian Judson T. Jen- 
nings, state director of Washington, called a 
meeting of the library staff at which the Pro- 
gram was explained. A brief stop was made at 
Portland, March 28, but no meeting was held 
there. 

The first California meeting was held at Oak- 
land, March 30, about fifty persons, mostly li- 
brarians, being present, including Director Mil- 
ton J. Ferguson and Assistant Director Joseph 
F. Daniels, who are to take charge of the work in 
that state. There were also present Librarian 
Frank J. Pyne of the State Library of Nevada and 
Mary E. Downey, of Utah, directors for these two 
states. After a bit of Easter vacation at River- 
side, where Dr. Hill and Mr. Tripp took part in 
the Easter morning service on the summit of 
Mount Rubido, at which 20,000 persons were 
present, Los Angeles was reached April 5, where 
there was an interesting meeting representing di- 
verse views, with Librarian Everett R. Perry, 
Helen E. Haines and trustees and librarians to the 
number of forty or more. After discussion, pro 
and con, a resolution approving the Program in 
general and stating that the members would 
do “what is fitting and proper” in respect to the 
appeal was adopted. 

Thence the two apostles of the Enlarged 
Program started East, aimed for the Trustees 
meeting at Atlantic City, on April 10, but the 
tie-up at Chicago lost them their connection, so 
that Chairman Hill reached Atlantic City only 
after the meeting had adjourned. 


Middle Atlantic 


important 


A meeting of library trustees, called by Miss 
Mary L. Titcomb, of Hagerstown, Regional Di- 
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rector for the Enlarged Program appeal for 
funds for New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, was held at Atlantic City on Sat- 
urday, April 10th. About twenty-five persons 
were present, mostly library trustees, several 
of whom had been appointed as official state 
delegates by the governors. 

Explanations of the Enlarged Program, and 
of the plan for the appeal for funds, were made 
by Miss Titcomb, John Cotton Dana, J. Randolph 
Coolidge and Carl H. Milam. There was much 
discussion. 

The following resolution was introduced by 
Henry Ridgely, president of the Library 
Board at Dover, Delaware, and Mrs. George M. 
Diven, Trustee of the Steel Memorial Library 
at Elmira, New York: “Resolved that the Con- 
ference of Trustees of the Middle Atlantic 
States endorse the Enlarged Program as out- 
lined by the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and call upon the 
Trustees and all those interested in library 
work and community improvement to give it 
their active support.” It was approved with- 
out dissenting vote (although there were some 
who did not Henry P. Cannon, of 
Bridgeville, Delaware. member of the Dela- 
ware State Library Commission, was the Chair- 
man of the meeting. 


vote), 


CrrcuLaR LETTER ON THE ENLARGED PrRocRAM 


To Members of the American Library Associ- 
ation: 
An inquiry to ascertain the attitude of li- 


brarians concerning the Enlarged Program 
makes it evident that there is a considerable 


proportion of the members of the American Li- 
brary Association opposed to the Program un- 
der present conditions and a still larger num- 
ber who believe that the interests of the Associ- 
ation demand that more definite limits be placed 
upon the authorization accorded the Executive 
Board by the resolutions of the Chicago meet- 
ing. 

We propose, therefore, to recommend to the 
Association the adoption of the resolution en- 
closed herewith. These resolutions do not re- 
verse the resolutions adopted at the Chicago 
meeting, but define the extent of the campaign 
thereby authorized. Their purpose is: 

1. To keep the Program within limits possi- 
ble of accomplishment without too great injury 
to library service which we have already con- 
tracted to perform; ; 

2. To bring about the discontinuance of free 
service by the American Library Association to 
governmental departments as soon as funds on 
hand shall be exhausted, and thereafter place 
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them on the same self-sustaining basis as other 
organizations and communities; 

3. To limit the campaign to securing funds 
for professional objects which commend them- 
selves to the Association as activities which 
should be financed by an association of li- 
braries and librarians, and to those objects for 
which funds are assured either for their per- 
manent maintenance or until such time as they 
may be successfully concluded; 

4. To place upon the officials of the Associa- 
tion the obligation of giving adequate informa- 
tion to the members of the Association for 
whom they are acting. 

If you favor the adoption of these resolu- 
tions, will you please sign the enclosed copy and 
return it to John H. Leete, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. This information 
is requested not for publication, but to ascer- 
tain the extent of approval of the resolutions. 
A prompt response will be appreciated. 

Yours respectfully, 


Epwin H. Anperson, New York, N. Y.; Ar- 
THuR L. Bartey, Wilmington, Del.; ArtHur FE. 
Bostwick, St. Louis, Mo.: Gratia Country- 
MAN, Minneapolis, Minn.; Harrison W. Craver, 
New York, N. Y.; Georce W. Futter, Spokane, 
Wash.; Mary F. Isom, Portland, Oregon.; W. 
D. Jounston, St. Paul, Minn.; Jonn H. Leete, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: THomas L. Montcomery, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Everett R. Perry, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Henry N. Sanporn, Bridgeport, Conn,; 
F. Yust, Rochester, N. Y. 

With this circular is enclosed a post card, 
differing somewhat from the text of the indi- 
cations in the circular, as follows: 


I approve the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions by the American Library Association: 


Resolved: 


1. That the American Library Association 
limit its campaign to the raising of funds for 
those professional objects which may not reason- 
ably be expected to be financed by the commun. 
ity or the organization served, and which cannot 
be placed by other means upon a self-sustain- 
ing basis. 

2. That the funds so collected shall consti- 
tute a permanent endowment for the accomplish- 
mnt of objects approved by the Association, 
unless the donor shall express preference for 
other disposition of his gift. 

3. That members of the Association be kept 
informed concerning the nature of the finan- 
cial campaign and the method of conducting it. 


Date 


SIGNATURE 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 

The bi-state meeting will be held at Atlantic 
City as originally announced on April 30-May 1, 
at the Hotel Chelsea. 

On Friday, April 30, at 3:15, the New Jer- 
sey Library Association will hold a business 
meeting, followed by impromptu discussions. 

The Friday evening session will be in charge 
of the Pennsylvania Library Club. Luther E. 
Hewitt, librarian of the Law Association of 
Philadelphia and president of the Club will pre- 
side, and the program includes: “Library Activ- 
ities in Pennsylvania,” by Thomas Lynch Mont- 
gomery, state librarian of Pennsylvania; 
“Twenty-five Years of Civic Interest,” by Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff, president, Civil Service 
Commission, Philadelphia; and “A Day in 
Kim’s ‘Wonderful Walled City of Lahore’,” by 
Asa Don_ Dickinson, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

On Saturday morning the American Library 
Institute will hold a meeting and on Saturday 
evening the program of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America will close the meeting. 

Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Burton E. Steven- 
son will welcome them home at a reception to 
be arranged by a committee as announced else- 
where in this issue. 

In co-operation with the officers of the New 
Jersey Library Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Club, meetings are being arranged 
for Friday morning, April 30, at 10 o’clock, and 
Saturday afternoon, May Ist, at 2:30. These 
meetings are under the supervision of Mary L. 
Titcomb, librarian of the Washington County 
Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland, who is 
regional director for the Enlarged Program ap- 
peal for funds for the district including New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. Ad- 
dresses will be made by R. R. Bowker, and J. 
Randolph Coolidge, member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Boston Athenaeum. 

As announced elsewhere in this issue, an or- 
ganization meeting of the Library Workers’ 
Association will be held. The time and place 
of the meeting will be posted at Headquarters. 


FLORIDA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PROPOSED. 


A meeting of the librarians of the state of 
Florida will be held at Orlando on April 19-20, 
for the purpose of organizing a Florida State 
Library Association. 

Heven Vircinta STEELE. 
Public Library, 


Tampa, Fla. 


| | 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


A series of district meetings was held in IIli- 
nois during February and March, under the aus- 
pices of the Illinois Library Association and the 
state Library Extension Commission. They were 
arranged with a view to enabling every librarian 
in the state to visit one or more all day meet- 
ings. The attendance varied from 8 to 65, an un- 
usually large proportion of library directors be- 
ing present, as well as librarians, assistants, and 
interested citizens. Whenever the size of the 
meeting made it possible, the visitors gathered 
around a table, and discussions were very infor- 
mal. Among the topics discussed were loan desk 
routine, co-operation with the schools, library 
extension and publicity, county libraries, train- 
ing of apprentices, mending, binding, periodic- 
als and book selection. Time was arranged for 
visits to the local libraries and other points of 
interest, and in some places the visitors were 
entertained at luncheon by the local board or 
library. 

The places of meeting were Oak Park, Kan- 
kakee, Rochelle, Peru, Bloomington, Galesburg, 
Quincy, East St. Louis, Pana, Paris, Cairo, 
Mount Vernon, Galena and Rock Island. The 
Commission was represented by Anna May Price, 
Secretary, and the Association by Effie M. Lans- 
den, Lillian Kent, Josie B. Houchens, Janet 
Greene and Helen A. Bagley, each of whom at- 
tended one or more meetings. Considerable in- 
terest was aroused in the state library laws and 
in the possibilities of membership in the state 
Association. 

The present plan for the fall meeting is that 
it be held in Springfield, October 12 to 14. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 

The February meeting of the Club was held 
on the 26th of the month in the Ryerson Library, 
Julia E. Elliott, chairman of the Survey Commit- 
tee, presiding, as Miss Massee was out of town. 

The program consisted in a discussion of cer- 
tain sections of the questionnaire prepared by the 
Survey Committee. Section II. The Staff, Sec- 
tion IV. Apprentices and Training Classes, and 
Section VI. Social Well-Being, were discussed in 
their bearings on the regulations of the Chicago 
Public Library by Miss Rich, Miss Whitcomb, 
Mr. Phelan aand Mr. Roden. 

The March meeting of Club was held at the 
same place on the 11th of the month. Carl Sand- 
burg read from his poems and was appreciatively 
listened to by a large audience which came to 
hear him in spite of very inclement weather. 

Chalmers Hadley, President of the A. L. A., 
was the guest of the Club and made a few re- 
marks before the meeting closed. 


Marcaret Furness, Secretary. 
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KANSAS DISTRICT MEETING 


The third annual meeting of library workers 
of Southcentral and Southwestern Kansas will 
be held on Monday, May 3, in the City Library 
of Wichita. There will be morning, afternoon, 
and evening sessions of interest to trustees as 
well as librarians. 

Junius Lucur. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association will be held at the 
Mission Inn, Riverside, from April 30 to May 3, 
1920, jointly with the eleventh annual conven- 
tion of the California County Librarians. 

The central idea for the program of the meet- 
ing is an attempt to lay down a constructive pro- 
gram for the Association. 

One day will be devoted to questions con- 
cerning professional advancement. The En- 
larged Program of the A. L. A. and its relation 
to California, will be discussed by Milton J. Fer- 
guson, director of the Middle Pacific Region 
for the Enlarged Program. The report of the 
Committee on Salaries will be given by Sidney 
B. Mitchell, associate librarian of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Another part of the “advancement” day will 
be devoted to the question of industrial democ- 
racy in libraries, including some consideration 
of unions and staff associations in libraries. 

Professional problems will be the general sub- 
ject for the program of the second day. Co- 
operation and co-ordination among California 
libraries will be another subject taken up on 
this day. There will be a series of statements 
of policy as to interlibrary loans by the rep- 
resentatives of the larger libraries of the State. 

On the last day of the meeting John Collier, 
director of the Training School for Community 
Workers in New York City, will speak on “Li- 
braries and Americanization.” Arthur C. Pills- 
bury will talk on “Wild Flowers of Yosemite 
Growing and Opening,” with moving picture il- 
lustrations. 

A meeting of the Trustees’ Section of the As- 
sociation is being arranged by Frank H. Pettin- 
gell, trustee of the Los Angeles Public Library. 
Plans are also being considered for a meeting 
of the newly authorized Municipal Section. 

Headquarters, as already announced in the L1- 
BRARY JouRNAL, will be at the Mission Inn. 

Auice J. Hares, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SIXTH 
The Annual meeting of the Sixth district of 


the California Library Association comprising 
the nine counties of Southern California was 
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held in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium in Pasedena, 
February 7th, Jeanette M. Drake, librarian of 
Pasadena, presiding. 

The speakers of the day were George E. Hale, 
Director of the Mt. Wilson Observatory, 
who spoke of the Henry E. Huntington collec- 
tion of rare books, which is soon to be trans- 
ferred from New York to a fine library build- 
ing on the Huntington estate in San Marino 
near Pasadena. 

A feature of the program was the session of 
round table talks covering discussion of the 
principal divisions of library work: Book- 


buying, cataloging, circulating department, pub. 
licity and work in the schools. 

A campaign to secure 100 per cent membership 
in the C. L. A. for every library was inaugu- 
rated and three libraries were able to report 
this achievement. 

The day’s program was comfortably filled 
both with shop talk and an opportunity for 
visiting. Over 300 people, mostly library 
workers were in attendance and it was a very 
great pleasure to have present several visiting 
librarians from the East and South. 

Heten E. Vocieson, Secretary. 


LIBRARY 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


bbe advanced and open courses had full 
right of way thru the month of February 
and part of March, while the regular students 
were out on their field assignments. In this 
period those enrolled listened to a number of 
lecturers from other parts of the country, some 
of whom had come to New York for the pur- 
pose, and some of whom the school was fortu- 
nate in securing because of their presence in 
the city in connection with the work of the 
Enlarged Program of the American Library As- 
sociation. Alice Jordan, supervisor of work 
with children in the Boston Public Library, 
gave a series of five hours in children’s litera- 
ture; Edith Tobitt, librarian of the Omaha Pub- 
lic Library, and Willis H. Kerr, librarian of 
the Kansas State Normal School at Emporia, 
contributed to the work in school libraries; 
Mary Ogden White, associate editor of the 
Woman Citizen, and Wilbur L. Cross, dean of 
the graduate school of Yale University and edi- 
tor of the Yale Review, each took an evening in 
the course in book selection. Among the local 
lecturers were J. B. Carrington, associate editor 
of Scribner’s Magazine, who discussed modern 
illustration, and Henry W. Kent, secretary of 
the Metropolitan Museum, who presented the 
subject of printing, both of these talks being 
part of the series on the artistic side of book 
making. 

One of the open courses is devoted to ver- 
tical filing as it is applicable to the work of a 
librarian. It has consisted chiefly of visits to 
various notable files in New York City, with 
demonstrations by those in charge of the files. 
Among the points visited in this connection 
have been the Metropolitan Museum, the New- 
ark Free Public Library and its business 
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branch, the offices of the Texas Company, the 
Union Pacific Railroad, Messrs. White and 
Case, the Guaranty Trust Company, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, the American 
Institute of Accountants, and the National City 
Company. These visits have afforded oppor- 
tunity to see systems which vary greatly as re- 
gards purpose, method and detail, and have 
Lrought the students into touch with much that 
is novel and much that is very highly useful to 
those who have in their libraries quantities of 
material other than books to be arranged. In 
addition to the formal part of the course there 
has been a good deal of consultation, and some 
special trips on the part of individuals to files 
other than those mentioned. 

On March 10, Christopher Morley, author of 
“Shandygaff.”. “The Haunted Bookshop” and 
other works, spoke and read to the school selec- 
tions from his poems. 

Ernest J. Reece, 
Principal. 
PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE. 

HE visiting lecturers during the last half 

of the term have been May Massee who 
talked to the class about the Booklist; Esther 
Johnston, librarian of the Seward Park branch 
of the New York Public Library, who gave two 
lectures on the administrative problems of the 
branch library,—one on the branch library in 
its relation to the neighborhood and the other 
on the internal administration of the branch, 
and Isadore G. Mudge, who spoke on the or- 
ganization of the reference department. The 
last three lectures of the term deal with the 
educational libraries. Marv E. Hall gave her 
annual talk on the work of the High School 
Library; Azariah S. Root presented the col- 
lege library as a community library, and An- 
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drew Keogh of Yale University spoke on the 
administration of a University library. 

The school again had the privilege which 
has been enjoyed by several classes of visiting 
the J. Pierpont Morgan library. Ada Thurs- 
ton, the assistant librarian, did the honors in 
the absence of Miss Greene. She had ar- 
ranged two special exhibitions for us, one 
showing the historical development of book 
binding from the time of the Aldine Press down 
to the work of Miss Lahey, who now does much 
of Mr. Morgan’s binding, the other being one 
of most interesting manuscripts, including the 
recently acquired manuscript of the “Disserta- 
tion on Roast Pig.” 

Plans are now under way for the spring trip 
which will include libraries in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

JOSEPHINE Apams RATHBONE, 
V ice-Director. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE, SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


who enjoyed the marionettes of 
Tony Sarg at the last Asbury Park meeting 
will appreciate the success that attended his in- 
troduction to Boston under the auspices of the 
Simmons College Instructors’ Club in “The 
Rose and the Ring” and playlets for children. 
Harriet Howe, of the Library School faculty, the 
chairman of the energetic committee, reports an 
addition of $2000 to the Simmons College En- 
dowment Fund as a result of the five perform- 
ances on March 12-13: and the public interest 
aroused was a hardly less tangible return than 
the money itself. 

During the second term of the School year 
the new courses are those in Book selection, 
High school libraries, and Public documents. 

In the last course, which is under the direction 
of Marie Randall, President Lefavour gave two 
lectures, one on “The State and its functions.” 
the other on “The City and its functions.” 
Charles F. D. Belden spoke of “State docu- 
ments.” 

The students in this course this year will have 
the advantage of finding current documents well 
displayed in the new information room of the 
Boston Public library, in charge of Edith Guer- 
rier. 

Effie L. Power will address the class in High 
school libraries on April 14, and Marion Lovis, 
of the Stadium Hich School of Tacoma, and a 
“Simmons girl,” spoke on March 22. 

In the Administration Course the students 
were much interested in a talk by Mary Stocking 
of the School of Household Economics of Sim- 
mons, on “The personal budget of a librarian.” 


The classes have also had the opportunity to 
hear a lecture given to the Secretarial School by 
Mr. Roger Babson on “Fundamentals of suc- 
cess.” 

Quite a few visits have been made, notwith- 
standing the weather, including trips to the 
Riverside and the Harvard University presses, 
the F. W. Faxon Company, the Fogg Art 
Museum, the Widener Library, and that of the 
Harvard Medical School. On March 20 the day 
will be spent at Providence. 

The students this year are also being given 
the privilege of experience in some of the chil- 
dren’s rooms of the Boston Public Library. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

As usual the School will offer, for the six 
weeks from July 6-August 13, inclusive, several 
library courses to persons now in, or under ap- 
pointment to, positions in libraries. 

One of unusual interest is ‘hai given, July 7- 
23, by Mary Hyde in cataloging, for the empha- 
sis is to be thrown especially on Subject head- 
ings, in an attempt to give the students a 
reasoned method in assigning them, rather than 
the “case treatment” that has been so prevalent 
in teaching this important branch of cataloging. 
Not only the cataloger, but teachers of the sub- 
ject in apprentice classes would find this course 
valuable as a method of presentation. 

From July 26 to August 13, inclusive, Alice, 
Hazeltine will give a course in “Library work 
with children,” and Miss Donnelly will conduct 
a course called “Book service,” dwelling on the 
co-ordination of the selection of books, and the 
activities of the loan and reference departments 
in making hooks serve the community. 

June Ricwarnson 
Director. 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

FFIE L. POWER has resigned from the fae- 

ulty of the Library School as well as from 
the Children’s Department of the Carnegie Li- 
brary. Miss Power’s long and valued services 
to the school cause more than ordinary regret 
at her loss. 

Grace Endicott, diploma 1915, who has been 
appointed head of the Children’s Department to 
fill the vacancy caused by Miss Power’s resigna- 
tion, will serve as a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Library School, and as a 
member of faculty will conduct the lectures in 
the course in library work with children, on 
fiction and on administration and organization 
of children’s rooms and children’s departments. 

Marquerite Clément, Agregée de Université 
de Paris, Professeur au Lycée de Versailles, 
lectured to the school on February 16 on “French 
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Libraries” and “French Literature for Young 
Girls.” 

Students in the General Library Course have 
received instruction in the use of reference books 
during February in the libraries of the Schenley 
High School, Bureau of Mines, Museum of Car- 
negie Institute, and the Technology Department, 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
Saran C. N. Bocie, 


Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
LIBRARY WORKERS 


HE Summer School for Library Workers 

will open its tenth year at State College on 
June 26th for a six weeks’ term in connection 
with the Summer Course for Teachers. In ac- 
cordance with the regular policy of such schools 
admission will be limited to those who are al- 
ready in library work or are under written ap- 
pointment to library positions. Experience 
shows that it is impossible for those without 
previous knowledge of library work to carry 
the course successfully. 

No entrance examination will be required 
but the work will be such as needs a high 
school course, or its equivalent, as preparation. 

A certificate is given at the end of the course 
to those successfully passing the tests and State 
College allows 6 to 7 credits for this work. 

Tuition will be free to all residents of the 
State. Others will be expected to pay a fee of 
twenty dollars at registration. A certificate of 
vaccination must be presented. 

By courtesy of the State College, students in 
the Library School may take one subject in the 
Course for Teachers without additional expense. 

Faculty: Thomas L. Montgomery, State Li- 
brarian; Robert P. Bliss, Chief, Library Exten- 
sion Division; Anna A. MacDonald, Consult- 
ing Librarian; Helen E. Rockwell, Library Or- 
ganizer; Helen G. Betterly, Osterhout Free 
Library, Wilkes-Barre. 

General Course. 

Accessioning, 1 hour; administration, 4 
hours; alphabeting, | hour; book binding and 
mending, 5 hours: book ordering and buying, 
1 hour; book selection, 17 hours (fiction, 5; 
children’s, 4; general, 8); cataloging, includ- 
ing public documents, 16 hours; children’s work, 
8 hours; classification, including subject head- 
ings, 18 hours; loan work, 2 hours; reference, 
including biographies and indexes, 10 hours; 
review of current news, 5 hours; review of fic- 
tion, 5 hours; review of magazines, 5 hours: 
shelf-listing, 1 hour; other general lectures, 3 


hours. 
General lectures by Mr. Montgomery, Mr. 


Bliss, members of the Staff of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, State College and others. 
Course for School Librarians. 

School librarians will be admitted to the 
above course, which will be so modified as to 
provide for their particular needs. Special 
lectures on school library work will be given. 
Work with children will be treated by Miss 
Betterly according to the outline below. Teach- 
ers who also act as librarians will be admitted 
but this course will take the entire time of the 
student for the six weeks. It includes: History 
of work with children in libraries; bulletin 
work and pictures; magazines for children; 
publishers; book lists; books for children: 
story-telling. Miss Betterly. 

For application blanks, write to the Library 
Extension Division, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
T= University of Illinois will conduct what 


amounts to two separate and distinct summer 
library courses this year, beginning June 21. 
One is an eight weeks’ course for college gradu- 
ates who can meet the entrance requirements of 
the regular library school. This course will 
count toward the B. L. S. degree. Library ex- 
perience is not necessary, tho many students will 
have had some. 

The other is the usual six weeks course for 
librarians and library assistants or persons un- 
der appointment to these positions, who are high 
school graduates. This course does not count to- 
ward the degree. 

The following librarians will give full time to 
the work of instruction: J. S. Cleavinger, Ethel 
Bond, Anne M. Boyd, Grace M. Murray, Marga- 
ret L. Dempster. Anna May Price, secretary of 
the Illinois Library Extension Commission will 
meet the classes regularly for one week, and 
Grace Shellenberger, librarian of the Davenport 
Public Library, will give a week of special in- 
struction in library work with children. 

A special circular has been issued describing 
these courses. 

P. L. Wrnpsor, 


Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN COURSES IN 
LIBRARY METHODS 

HE University of Michigan Library will of- 

fer seven courses in Library Methods during 
the Summer Session. These are as follows: 

1. Introduction to Library Work. Lectures 
on books and bibliography, the library move- 
ment in Europe and America, ete. Two hours 
credit. Professor Bishop. 

2. Elements of Cataloging. Lectures and 
practice work. Three hours credit. Miss Smith. 

3. Elements of Classification and Ordering. 
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Lectures and practice work. One hour credit. 
Miss Wead. 

4. Elementary Reference Work. A _ series 
of lectures supplemented by practical problems. 
One hour credit. Miss Gillette. 

5. Bookbinding. Lectures and practice work. 
Special attention will be given vocational teach- 
ers who desire instruction in binding. One 
hour credit. Mr. Hollands. 

6. The High School Library. Lectures on 
the various phases of work in a High School 
Library, its function and influence. Two hours 
credit. Dr. Benedict. 

7. The High School Library. Special prob- 
lems, debate work, etc. Miss Thomas and spe- 
cial lecturers. Two hours credit. 

The last two courses are open only to stu- 
dents who have received seventy-five hours of 
University credit. The other courses are open 
to students who are graduates of an accredited 
high school and who have had one year of study 
in an approved college or university. Experi- 
ence in a library of good standing may count 
in lieu of the college study. Students expecting 
to take these courses are required to satisfy the 
librarian of the University of their capacity to 
undertake the work, and must be admitted by 
him in advance of registration. 

There will be special lectures given by Byron 
A. Finney, reference librarian emeritus, Pub- 
lic Documents; Azariah S. Root, librarian of 
Oberlin College, College Library Administra- 
tion; Samuel H. Ranck, librarian, Grand Rapids 
Public Library, Public Libraries, and Rural Li- 
braries; Sarah C. N. Bogle, principal of the 
Library School of the Carnegie Library at Pitts- 
burgh, Library Work with Children (6 lectures). 


THE ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


T has been the good fortune of the School to 
add to the list of visiting lecturers the names 
of Elva L. Bascom, Principal of the Library 
School of the University of Texas, and Frederic 
G. Melcher, Vice-President of the R. R. Bowker 
Co. Miss Bascom lectured on Poetry Antholo- 
gies, and Mr. Melcher on Book distribution, a 
subject of special interest to the students in 
view of their practical experience in the Arcade 
Bookshop preceding the holidays. 

In March, Lewis Dougan gave a timely talk 
on Nature books. Mary E. Wheelock, Chief of 
the Binding Department, lectured to the class 
and explained the special features of the A. L. A. 
Traveling Bookbinding Exhibit while it was on 
display in the library. Miss Wheelock is a 


member of the A. L. A. Committee on Book- 
binding and is in charge of the itinerary of 
this Traveling exhibit. 

Artuur E. Bostwick, Director. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IELD work ending March 21, followed by 
a recess until March 31, when the spring 
term opened. Gertrude Stiles, supervisor of 
binding, Cleveland Public Library, has been se- 
cured to give a course on Binding and Repair of 
Books, April 19-24. 
SUMMER SESSION 

The twenty-fifth Summer Session of the Li- 
brary School is announced for June 28 to 
August 6, 1920. Two courses will be offered: 
one for teacher-librarians and one for librarians 
and assistants in Wisconsin public libraries. 

1. Course for teacher-librarians. This course 
is offered in direct response to a formally ex- 
pressed demand coming from city superinten- 
dents and high school principals of Wisconsin. 
It is open to teachers holding a state certificate 
or license to teach in high schools. The teacher- 
librarian requirement made by the State Depart- 
ment of Education went into effect at the begin- 
ning of the school year, 1919-1920. To comply 
with this requirement, each high school in Wis 
consin is expected to employ, as one member of 
the high school faculty, a teacher who has had 
as a minimum the library training represented 
by the course for teacher-librarians in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin or its equivalent. 

The object of the course is to qualify those 
taking it to assume, in connection with instruc- 
tional duties. the supervision of high school li- 
braries, and to qualify them also to give in- 
struction to high-school students in the use of 
books and libraries, and in the means and meth- 
ods of developing good habits and right tastes 
in reading. The course includes cataloguing, 
classification, and library economy, each lecture 
followed by practice work; book selection and 
evaluation, use of reference books, indexes, and 
library aids, such as book lists, aids for debat- 
ing, rhetorical and declamatory work; mending, 
binding, care of books; the equipment and man- 
agement of the school library, and the keeping 
of essential records. 

The course requires the full time of the stu- 
dent during the summer session and receives 
six University credits. The fee for the course 
will be $20. 

II. Course for librarians and assistants in 
Wisconsin public libraries. The course is de- 
signed to meet the needs of librarians of the 
small public libraries of the state, and of those 
assistants in Wisconsin libraries who are un- 
able to take advantage of the training offered 
by the full year’s course of study. 

As the object of the Summer Session is to 
train those already engaged in library work for 
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more efficient service, only such candidates will 
be admitted as come within this class. The num- 
ber of students is limited, and the course is open 
only to properly qualified workers in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Entrance examinations will not be required. 
but candidates are expected to have had a high 
school course or its equivalent, as the minimum 
basis of general education. 

There will be no charge for tuition to students 
who hold positions in Wisconsin libraries, or 
who bring credentials showing definite appoint- 
ments thereto. 

Applications for admission to either course 


should be filed before May 15. 
HeLen TuRVILL. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

HE Iowa Summer Library School, conducted 

at the State University of Iowa, will open on 
June 16 and continue thruout the following six 
weeks. Blanche V. Watts will continue as direc- 
tor. A special three weeks’ course planned for 
teachers, will be offered this year in addition 
to the regular six weeks’ course for librarians. 

On June 25 to 27 the University Extension 
Division with the co-operation of the Library 
School, will conduct a Librarian’s Conference. 
A number of special lecturers have been secured 
and an invitation will be extended to all libra- 
rians of the state to attend this conference. 

Further information will be furnished on ap- 
plication to 
Jane E. Roperts, 

Librarian. 
State University of lowa, 
lowa City. 
COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
LIBRARY SUMMER SCHOOL 
HE seven weeks’ session of the third annual 
Library Summer School will begin June 15. 

This course is planned for librarians, for 
those who wish to take the training necessary to 
take charge of a small library, for seachers who 
wish instruction in the use of books, and for 
college women who wish to decide whether to 
take up library work or teaching. 

In the two previous years twenty-two students 
have taken this work. Of these 18 are now in 
library positions, and one is planning to go to 
an eastern library school next winter. 

The preliminary course devoted to bookbind- 
ing will be given from June 15 thru June 19 
or five days. This course is optional. 

The regular six weeks’ course will begin 
June 21 and will close July 30. The time coin- 
cides with the usual college summer school. 
Students entering this school and taking the 
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entire work will have all of their time occupied. 
With the exception of the Saturday given to 
bookbinding, Saturdays are free. 

Students taking the final examinations will 
be given a certificate. Students who have been 
graduated from accredited high schools, will 
be given college credit. 

A fee of 320 will be charged for the six 
weeks’ course in library training. An addi- 
tional fee of $10 will be charged to those taking 
the work in bookbinding. Provision is made 
for those who wish to take but one course. 
Course 1 will cost $10, Course 2 and Course 3 
will each cost $5. Supplies will cost from $2.- 
25 to $2.50. 

The Instructional Staff consists of: George T. 
Avery, director of the Summer School, Colo- 
rado Agricultural College; Charlotte A. Baker, 
librarian, Colorado Agricultural College, in 
charge of Library Summer School: Government 
Documents, Book Selection; Nellie M. Robert- 
son, cataloger, Colorado Agricultural College: 
Cataloging and Classification, Order and Acces- 
sion: Elfreda Stebbins, librarian, Fort Collins 
Public Library: Children’s Work; Florence M. 
Hopkins, librarian, Detroit Central High School: 
Reference Guides; Arlene Dilts, assistant libra- 
rian, Colorado Agricultural College: Loan Sys- 
tems, State Documents; Louis Williams, in- 
structor in Bookbinding, Manual Training High 
School, Denver: Bookbinding and Repair Work. 

The courses are: 


1. Classification and Cataloging. Miss Rob- 
ertson. 30 lectures. 30 laboratory periods. 4 
credits. 

2. Work With Children: Reference Work. 2 
credits. 

Work With Children. 
tures. 5 laboratory periods. 
30, July 2. 

Reference Work. Miss Hopkins. 6 lectures. 
6 laboratory periods. July 7, 9, 12, 14, 16, 19. 

Reference Work with Documents: Book Se- 
lection. Miss Baker. 4 lectures. 4 laboratory 
periods. The preparation will be practice work 
in finding material in the documents discussed 
during the lectures. July 21, 23, 26, 28. 

3. Order and Accession: Loan Systems. Miss 


Miss Stebbins. 5 lec- 
June 23, 25, 28, 


Robertson; Miss Dilts. 12 lectures. 12 labora- 
tory periods. 11% credits. 
4. Binding and Mending. Mr. Williams. 


This work will be given from June 15 thru 
June 19, and will take six hours each day. 1 
credit. 

Those intending to enroll in the library school 
are requested to notify Miss Baker in advance 
if they wish help in securing accommodation. 
Address: Charlotte A. Baker, Library State 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


URING February two new courses were taken 

up; library history and high school library 
work. The lectures on high school library 
work will be suplemented by a period of prac- 
tice work for each student, at the Sacramento 
High School Library. Charles Pease continued 
his courses of lectures with a most interesting 
discussion of the drama and its development. 
Mary E. Downey, library organizer of the state 
of Utah, who is on a tour of California libraries, 
visited the State Library and gave talks on 
Literature and culture; Correlating the public 
school curriculum with the reading habit; 
Teaching self-dependence in using a library; 
and Library extension in Utah. 

Work on bibliographies is well under way. 
The subjects selected by the students are as 
follows: 

Free verse—Miss Brackett 

Occupational therapy—Miss Chatfield 

Social welfare in industry—Miss Crawford 

Special libraries—Miss Doughty 

Good roads in California-—Miss Gantz 

Zoology of California—Miss Haub 

Community music—Miss Hopwood 

Japanese question in California—Miss Huff 

Spanish poets of the 19th century—Miss 

Learned 

Public health nursing—Miss Ramont 

Open air schools in California—Miss Snyder 

Women artists—Miss Winham. 

Mitton J. FEercuson, 
State Librarian. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


HE new course in art reference offered in the 
open courses has been useful to persons al- 
ready in library work as well as to the students 
in the school. Eleanor Caruthers, principal of 
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the art department in the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, gave the fundamental lessons on the pic- 
ture collection, art bibliographies, reference 
books and books for first purchase in a branch or 
small public library. This was supplemented by 
talks on the use of the library by artists and 
craftsmen. Interior decoration, design in pot- 
tery, jewelry and metal work, photography, 
architecture, landscape gardening, costume de- 
sign, bookplates, art in the schools and art ap- 
preciation were discussed by artists, authorities 
in their different fields, who brought examples 
of their work to the school and showed how the 
books and pictures in the library were used for 
inspiration. A day was devoted to music when 
Ruth Ann Waring and Ramona Bean of the Los 
Angles Public Library staff, discussed books 
about music and music cataloging, after which 
Jessie Safford Edwards, teacher of music in the 
Jefferson High School, showed what books are 
needed in the study of music history and har- 
mony, and Estelle Heartt Dreyfus explained the 
intellectual background of program-making 
from a professional musician’s point of view. 
The school attended the meeting of the Sixth 
district of the California Library Association in 
Pasadena, February 6. An exhibit of library 
publicity methods with a bibliography had been 
prepared for the meeting by the students under 
the direction of Monica Shannon. 
Marion Horton, 
Principal. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 
ROFESSOR E. J. Vickner, of the Depart- 
ment of Scandinavian Languages in the 
University, addressed the class in Book Selec- 
tion on the subject of Scandinavian literature, 
Tuesday, February 17th. 
W. E. Henry, 


Director. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 
Wanted, head cataloger and classifier, with 
experience in using Cutter and L. C. classifica- 
tions, and a good knowledge of American his- 
tory. To begin May 1. Salary $1400 to $1500. 
Address V. care of Liprary JOURNAL. 


Wanted, for small eastern university library, 
an assistant librarian, cataloger. Initial salary 


$1200. Address R. care of Liprary JourRNAL. 


Wanted, an enthusiastic, trained young wo- 
man to take charge of the work with children 
in a library of 30,000 volumes, situated in a rap- 


State 
Apply to 


idly growing city of 28,000 population. 


qualifications, andsalary expected. 
Elyria Library, Elyria, Ohio. 
POSITION WANTED 
Librarian, library school and college graduate 
(M. A.), with good experience in public and col- 
lege libraries, wishes to hear of a librarianship 
or good reference work. Addres: F. E. W., 
care of Liprary JOURNAL, 


ERRATUM 
In our issue for March 15, p. 255, 3 lines from end of 
page for 3 cents read 8 cents. 
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The following abbreviations are used: 

A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

I. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


N. Y. P. L. Library School of the New York Public 
Library. 
N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 
P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 
R. Riverside Library School. i 
S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 
S.L. St. Louis Library School. 
Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 
. Wisconsin University Library School. 
W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 
Wash. University of Washington Library School. 


BancroFt, Priscilla, appointed librarian of the 
Deering (Mass.) High School in place of Helen 
M. Foster, resigned, 

BartLett, Alice C., librarian of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society has gone to London 
to do some work in connection with the archives 
of the Peace Conference. 

Bocte, Sarah C. N., principal of the Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh, has offered her res- 
ignation in order that she may accept a posi- 
tion with the A. L. A. headquarters at Chicago. 

Cuatrant, Blanche, C. 1914, librarian of 
the Inyo County Free Library, Independence, 
Calif., resigned. Joins the staff of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. 

Cuaptn, Artena M., of Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
acting temporarily as assistant to the Executive 
Secretary, at the A. L. A. headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

Dinsmore, William B., appointed librarian of 
the Avery Architectural Library at Columbia 
University, New York, in January. 

Dunuam, Mary., reference librarian in the In- 
diana University Library, appointed librarian 
of Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Fiacc, Charles Allcott, since 1913 librarian 
of the Bangor, (Me.) public library died March 
29th. 

Hopkins, Jessica, N.Y.P.L. 1915-16, acting 
librarian Tompkins Square Branch of the New 
York Public Library resigned. To take charge 
under Bess McCrea of the Book Selection work 
of the Library War Service. 

Hoventon, Carlos C., of the Federal Trade 
Commission, will join the A. L. A. Likrary 
War Service Staff in April to finish the wotk of 
the Library War Service in Industrial War Work 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Communities. Mr. Houghton organized the li- 
brary of the Federal Trade Commission a few 
years ago. Recently he has been making in- 
vestigations and doing other work for the Com- 
mission. He was formerly connected with the 
District of Columbia Public Library. 

Ketuer, Helen Rex, in charge of the courses 
in library economy at Columbia University, 
New York, has gone to London to undertake 
some work in connection with the archives of 
the Peace Conference. 

McLenecan, Charles E., since 1910 librarian 
of the Milwaukee, (Wis.) Public Library, died 
suddenly on March 17th. 

Marcrave, Anne, C. 1914, assistant, Santa 
Barbara County Free Library, appointed libra- 
rian of the Inyo County Free Library, Inde- 
pendence, Calif. 

Owen, Thomas McAdory, director of the Ala- 
bama Department of Archives and History, 
died suddenly in Montgomery, on March 25th, 
aged fifty-four. Dr. Owen graduated in law at 
the University of Alabama and for many years 
practised as a lawyer. He led the agitation in 
the state for the creation of a state department 
of archives and history which materialized in 
1901, and he was chosen as its first director, 
which post he filled until the time of his death. 
In 1896 he founded the Southern Historical 
Society, he was the first president of the Ala- 
bama Library Association, established in 1904; 
he founded and became the president of the 
Alabama Anthropological Society in 1909, and 
was for many years historian-general of the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans. Among his his- 
torical works are: “The Biography of Ala- 
bama,” “The Biography of Mississippi,” “The 
Annals of Alabama—1819-1900,” and “The 
History of Montgomery.” 

Puttinc, Arthur C., who for the past year 
has been on leave of absence to act as libra- 
rian of the Judge Advocate General’s office is 
again in charge of the law library of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Ropinson, Genevieve, recently returned from 
Red Cross work in France, appointed assistant in 
the Boston University College of Business Ad- 
ministration Library on February 17. 

Snyper, Mary B., D. 1902, has completed a 
classified file in the New Jersey Zinc Company, 
Palmerton, N. J. and has accepted a position in 
the Public School Library, Lansing, Mich. 

SHERMAN, Clarence E., Librarian of the Lynn, 
(Mass.) Public Library, resigned to go to the 
Massachusetts Free Public Library Commission. 
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Notable Library Building 


Hill Memorial Library and St. Paul Public Library, Electus D. Litchfield, Architect 


J. G, Pyle, Librarian, William Dawson Johnson, Librarian, 
St. Paul Public Library 


Hill Memorial Library. 


The Hill Memorial Library and St. Paul Public Library, although under the same 
roof, are separate institutions. They are both equipped with Snead Standard Stacks. 


The leading Architects and Librarians of the country have consulted with us in con- 


nection with their library and book storage problems. 


Our 271 page clothbound catalogue contains many plans and illustrations of li 
brary buildings and technical articles on library and stack construction written by 


leading experts. This book will be sent free on request to the Librarians, Architects 


and Owners who have need for same. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Canadian Branch: Dominion Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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FOR SPECIAL CLASSES OR GROUPS OF READERS 
PREACHERS 
Joseph, Oscar L. Freedom and advance; discus- 
sion of Christian progress. Intended especially for 
preachers. N. Y.: Macmillan. 6 1/3 p. bibl. D. $1.75 
Lisraries 
Annotated and graded list of books for use in ele- 
mentary school libraries. Albany: University of State 
of New York. Bulletin. Aug. 15, 1919. no. 692. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ACCIDENTS 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the handling of accident cases among civilian popu- 
lation. Oct. 14, 1919. 6 mim. p. 

AcricuLturAL CHEMISTRY 

U. S. Supt. of Documents. Agricultural chemistry, 
industrial alcohol, preservatives. 9 p. Price List 40. 
llth ed. Nov. 1919. 

Apocatypse oF Joun, THE 

Beckwith, Isbon T. Apocalypse of John. N. Y.: 

Macmillan. 3 p. bibl. O. $4. 
Art, Cusist 

Eddy, Arthur J. Cubists and post-impressionism. 
New and rev. ed. Chicago: McClurg. 14 p. bibl. O. 
$4 


Biro Diseases 
Ward, Archibald R. and Gallagher, Bernard A. 


Diseases of domesticated birds. New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1920. bibl. O. $4. 


Srorace 
Great Britain. Dept. of Scientific and Industrial 


Research. Food Investigation Bd. Literature of re 
frigeration. 8 p. H. M. Stationery Office. Special 
rept. no. 2. 1919. 


Coutective BARGAINING 
U. S. Library of Congress. Brief list of references 


on collective bargaining. Nov. 7, 1919. 5 mim. p. 
Druins ano Drutpism 
Black, George F., comp. List of works relating to 
Druids and Druidism. Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library. Jan. 1920. p. 11-24. 


European War 
The war and after. Recent accessions. Bulletin 


of the New York Public Library. Jan. 1920. p. 25-41. 


Far East 
Hodges, Charles. Understanding the Far East. 
Far Eastern Fortnightly Feb. 16, 1920. p. 1-6. 
Foretcn Trave 
An annotated list of publications dealing with for- 
eign trade. Bulletin of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia. Dec. 1919. p. 33-34. 
GarpEens 
Wolseley, Frances Garnet. Gardens, their form and 
design. New York: Longmans. 5 p. bibl. O. $7.50. 
Honor Decorations 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
medals of honor of the United States. Nov. 10, 1919. 
3 typew. p. 25c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Hovusinc Rerorm 
Aronovici, Carol. Housing and the housing prob- 
lem. Chicago: McClurg. 3 p. bibl. S. 75c. 
ILLEGITIMACY 
Bilbliographical material on illegitimacy as a child- 
welfare problem. In: U. S. Children’s Bureau. II- 


levitimacy as a child-welfare problem. 1920. pt. 1. p. 


59-95, 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


IMMIGRATION AND AMERICANIZATION. 

Davis Philip, and Bertha Schwartz, comps, 

Selected readings. Boston: Ginn. 17 p. bibl. O. $4. 
INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATION 

American Fed. of Labor. Library Employes’ Union 
of Greater N. Y., Local no. 15590. Industrial de- 
mocracy, 1848-1919. 34 p. 20c. Sept. 1919. 463 
Central Pk. W., New York. (Pam no. 1.) 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the representation of labor on managerial boards. 
June 30,1919. 6 mim. p. 

INpusTRIAL RESEARCH 

West, Clarence J., and Greenman, Edward D., 
comps. A reading list on industrial research Special 
Libraries. Jan. 1920. p. 20-27. 

INFLUENZA 

Summary of literature on influenza which has ap- 
peared between Aug. 16 and Dec. 20, 1919. Louisiana 
State Board of Health. Quarterly Bulletin. Dec. 1919. 
p. 226-249. 

JAPANESE PoetRY 

Waley, Arthur, comp. Japanese poetry. Selections 
from early anthologies. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. O. $13.25. 

JAPANESE IN THE U. S. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Recent references on 
the Japanese in America. Nov. 6, 1919. 4 typew. p. 
30c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Juvenite Courts 

Reports relating to work of courts hearing chil- 
dren’s cases. In: U. S. Children’s Bureau. Courts in 
the United States hearing children’s cases. 1920. 
p. 109-111. 

Music Epucation 

Yont, Rose. The value of music in education. Bos- 

ton: Badger. 10 p. bibl. O. $3. 
Necro Prositem 

Hardy, Chas. O. The negro question in the French 
revolution. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub. 4 p. 
bibl. O. $1.25. 

Ou Inpustry 

Burroughs, E. H.. comp. Articles on petroleum and 
allied substances. U.S. Mines Bur. Jan. 1920. 29 p. 
(Monthly reports of investigations.) 

Om Inpustry 

U. S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce Burean. 
Latin-Amer. Div. List of selected titles referring to 
20 mim. p. 1920. 
petroleum industry in Latin America. Dec. 17, 1919. 

Pensions, TEACHERS’ 

Studensky, Paul. Teachers’ pension systems in the 
U. S.; a critical and descriptive study. New York 
Appleton. 13 p. bibl. O. $3. 

Fatuers 

The Pilgrim Fathers. Public Library of the City 
of Somerville. Bulletin. February, 1920. 6 p. 
Poetry. See Japanese Poetry 
Pustic Hearta Nurses 

U. S. Library of Coneress. List of references on 
visiting nurses. Nov. 1. 1919. 10 typew. p. 60c. (Ob 
tained only thru P. A. T. S.) 

Rattroap Accountine 

List of references on railroad accountine. Wash- 
ington: Burean of Railway Economics. Library. Dec. 
31. 1919. 68 mim. p. 


See Freopran War 
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New Books 


The Voices 
By Mrs. I. Lowenberg, author of A 
Nation’s Crime and Irresistible Current. 


This is a story of a California girl born 
with a Mission. University trained— 
a stenographer, whose fascinating ad- 
ventures in the field of political and 
industrial strife and in romance are of 
unusual interest. Price $1.50. 


It Might Have Been Worse 


By Beatrice Larned Massey. A motor 
trip from Coast to Coast. 


A book that breathes the spirit of the 
Open Road. Price $1.75. 


For Sale 
New York, Brentano’s Chicago, A. C. McClurg 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
San Francisco, California 
Publishers of Joaquin Myller’s Complete 
Poems, Roosevelt's Realizable Ideals, 
David Starr Jordan, Care and Culture 
of Men, “Literary California,” Mighels, 

ete. 
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we will be able to give you even 
better service than before. All our 
facilities are at your disposal and 
you have the choice of the larg- 
est stock in the United States of 


ENGINEERING, INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNICAL and SCIENTIFIC. | 


BOOKS 


Your orders will be given special atten- 
tion and you are invited to avail your- 
self of our special library service. Will 


you ask us about it? 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


8 Warren Street 


After May 1. 1920 at 


NEW YORK 


William H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Comer of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street Newark, New Jersey 


We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 
Over thirty-five years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 


and Schools. 
Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 
Ask for price list 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


Library 
Binders 


Pay us a visit 


AJAX TABLET GUM 


Especially adapted for repair work on books and 
pamphlets. A strong, flexible, quick setting adhesive 
ecommended for library repair 


at moderate cost. 
work, bookbinders’ use and tableting or padding. 
Sample and prices on request. 


10 N. uth STREET 


oO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


WANTED—A second, hand 
] 4 by 2 inches, 
preterably for half size 
ible price 


case, 2 


old fashioned card cata 
8 double drawers, 
Will pay reason 


MONTANA STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY, 


Bozeman, Mont 


FOR SALE—Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 


ciation, v. 1 to 1m. (Short v. 3, no. 2 and index; 
v. 1, no. t, 6 and index.) Public libraries, v. 
and 21 complete, v. 22, nos. 1 to 8 ine. Papers and 


proceedings of the th general meeting of the 
L. A. held at St. Louis, 1904. Make offer. 


Address 


W. L. McKINLAY, 


New York, N.Y 


publication $4 oar 
RUS, Itahaca, N 


THE WHO'S WHO OF COUNTRY LIFE 
| The second (ian) issue of Rus is to 


- published this summer It is en 
larged, corrected and entirely reset 
will contain more than 4000 
. = BAILEY write-ups leaders in agriculture 
and country-life, with lists of agri 
ITHACA, N. ¥ | cultural periodicals, and institutions, 
} Price on « n advance of publica 


and postage, payable on de- 


| tion, $3.20 
livery; after pr 
Address 


age 
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Russer Inpustry 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 

artificial or synthetic rubber. Jan. 19, 1915 and Gct. 
29, 1919. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Russta 

U. S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureau. 
Russian Div. Tentative list of books, periodicals and 
textbooks on Russia in the English language. 1920. 
9 mim. p. 

Soctatism 
Laidler, Harry W. Socialism in thought and action 
New York: Macmillan. 1920. 5 p. bibl. D. $2.50 

Soutnuern Hicutanps (U. S.) 

Campbell, Mrs. John C., comp. The Southern High- 


lands: a selected bibliography. New York: The Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Library. (Bulletin no. 39). 
3 p. 10c. 
SoctaL Surveys 
Bibliography. In Missouri Univ. Social survey, its 

history and methods. p. 84-91. Oct. 1919. 
TECHNOLOGY 

Technology Dept. Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 
Technical Book Review Index. June 1919. v. 3, no 2 
56 


p. 
New Technical Books. A selected list on industrial 


arts and engineering added to the New York Public 
Library. v. 4, nos, 3-4. July-Sept., and Oct.-Dec., 
1919. 


The publication of the Proceedings of the 
Tenth Annual Conference of the Northwest Li- 
brary Association at Vancouver, B. C., follows 
close upon that of the account of the Seattle 
conference. In addition to the program and 
papers the membership for the year is given. 
Copies may be had for seventy-five cents from 
Elena A. Clancy, at the Order Department of the 
Tacoma (Wash.) Public Library. 


The A. L. A. Library War Service has recently 
printed for the Haskin Information Service a 
list of “Eight Hundred Useful Books” com- 
piled by Sophy H. Powell. It is based largely 
upon the lists “One Thousand Technical Books” 
and “Five Hundred Business Books” with the 
addition of some recent agricultural titles. The 
books chosen are those for which there has been 
a steady demand from Army and Navy libraries, 
their usefulness therefore has been the final 
test for their inclusion in this list. 


“Illustrated Books of the Past Four Centuries, 
a record of the Exhibition held in the New York 
Public Library in 1919,” by Frank Weiten- 
kampf, chief of the Art Division, has been re- 
printed by the Library from the January 
Bulletin.’ The list practically repro- 
duces the exhibition in text with the addition of 
a few notes.” and “the present annotated cata- 
logue is a record of one attempt to trace graphic- 
ally the development [of book illustration.] If 
there is any help in this to anyone planning 
a similar display, so much the better.” 


The Harper Library of Chicago University 
now contains one hundred and seven books 
printed prior to 1501. Of these thirty unusually 
fine specimens of the early presses have been 
presentd by Dr. F. W. Gunsalus, who plans 
from time to time to add to the collection good 
illustrations of the works of printers and presses 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


not yet represented in the University Library. 


A list of these incunabula prepared by G. 
C. M. Hanson, associate director of the libra- 
ries of the University, appeared in the Univer- 
sity Record for last July, and has been reprinted 
for private circulation. From this list it ap- 
pears that of the one hundred and seven items, 22 
represent the only copy so far reported in Amer- 
ica; in the case of 22 others the “Census of 
Fifteenth-Century Books owned in America” 
(New York Public Library, 1918-1919) notes 
one, and in 19 cases two, other known copies. 


“Buying List of Books for Small Libraries,” 
edition three, compiled by Caroline Webster, is 
issued as New York State Library Bibliography 
Bulletin 65. 


In 1910 the State Library printed five hundred 
copies of a slender list of books suggested for 
first purchase by very small libraries in New 
York State—not great books, nor the best books 
but wholesome, standard, classic and mainly con- 
temporary titles within the means and needs of 
the smallest library. This edition and a some- 
what longer list printed two years later, were 
rapidly exhausted. The third edition, delayed 
by stress of war duties at home and abroad and 
printing difficulties, includes nearly fifteen hun- 
dred titles, is for the first time thoroly annotated 
and has been extensively revised. The Ameri- 
can Library Association printed for its own use 
two thousand copies of the 1912 edition and is 
reprinting, with its own title-page and cover, 
three thousand copies of the present revision. 


An appendix gives about fifty titles of books 
relating to New York State, preceded by a brief 
argument for a local history collection in every 
library. This appendix is found only in the 
New York State Library edition. 
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The Library Department of Putnams 


OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE 


Being the only American house handling library business 
that has its own London branch store, English books are 
supplied as easily as American, and duty-free. 


The stock of our Retail Store is available for library orders 
and includes books of every description. 


All orders, large or small, are handled quickly, intelligently, 
and accurately, and our prices will be found satisfactory. 


Correspondence Solicited 


DEPARTMENT PUTNAMS 


FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 


For those who KNOW AMERICANIZATION 
AIDS 


Attractive posters telling 
the Croatian, the Italian 
or the Pole that the Lib- 
rary has books that will 
help him learn English. 


Drawing Board Paste 
id Paste 


e Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Ete. 


All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. Library Supplies Department 


At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. Democrat Printing Company 
Branches: Chicago, London Madison, Wisconsin 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Size 14x11 Price 10c. Each 


We 
bad 
tig 
eg 
Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
gins Pheto Meunter Paste 
3 


NEW YORK. 


New York City. The annual report of the New 
York Public Library for the year 1919 shows 
continued increase in the use of the library by 
the public. Between 1912, the first complete year 
of operation of the Central Building, and 1919, 
the number of readers in the Reference Depart- 
ment increased from 400,275 to 892,298—an in- 
crease of 123 per cent—and the number of vol- 
umes consulted, from 1,307,676 to 2,244,452—an 
increase of 72 per cent. At the end of 1912, the 
total number of volumes and pamphlets avail- 
able in the Reference Department was 1,181,392. 
In 1919, the number increased 22 per cent, 
the collection totaling 1,437,178. During 1919 
the number of readers was nearly seven times the 
number in the Library of the British Museum. 

The total 1919 income for the Department was 
$746,013, of which $440,326 was expended for 
salaries, $42,600 for Central Building mainten- 
ance and repairs, $37,921 for books and period- 
icals, and $1,163 for binding. In 1918 the total 
income was $654,272, and the expenditures: 
$399,900 for salaries, $45,200 for Central Build- 
ing maintenace and repairs, $29,365 for books 
and periodicals, and $1,034 for binding. 

In the Circulation Department the number of 
volumes issued for home use thru the 43 
branches, the Extension Division (including six 
sub-branches) and the Library for the Blind, was 
9,892,618—a gain of nearly 3 per cent over 1918. 
In 1919 this Department received $765,204 from 
the City of New York for the maintenace of the 
branches. $556,339 of this went for salaries and 
wages; $46,464 for books and periodicals and 
$61,864 for binding. In 1918 the receipts were 
$837,673, of which $632,431 went for salaries 
and wages; $118,445 for books and periodicals 
and $65,799 for binding. 

During the year there were 2,478,633 visitors 
to the Central Building, as against 2,528,657 in 
the previous year. Many visitors, who formerly 
entered the building as sightseers, now come to 
read, as the crowded condition of the reading 
rooms testifies. 

At the close of the year there were 1,117,565 
books and 319,613 pamphlets in the Reference 
Department—in all, 1,437,178 pieces; the Circu- 
lation Department had 1,177,896 books, making 
a total in both departments of 2,615,074 books 
and pamphlets. The number of employees on 
December 31, 1919, was 1,218: 515 in the Refer- 


IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 


ence Department, 11 in the Municipal Rference 
Branch and 691 in the Circulation Department. 
The Municipal Reference Branch, the accounts 
of which are listed separately, recorded a sum of 
$17,000 received from New York City in 1919. 
Its budget for books and periodicals totaled $1,- 
371 and for salaries and wages, $13,185. In 1918 
this branch received a somewhat larger grant 
from the city—$18,530; out of which $2,531 was 
expended for books and periodicals and $12,135 
for salaries and wages. 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham. A bequest of $50,000 has been 
made to the Public Library by the late Col. 
William Henry Sims, to form the nucleus of a 
fund to buy books. 
MICHIGAN, 


Ann Arbor. William L. Clements, of Bay 
City, Regent of the University of Michigan, has 
presented to the University his extensive collec- 
tion of books on the Discovery and Colonization 
Period of North America. This collection is one 
of the largest in private hands, and is only ri- 
valled, west of the Atlantic seaboard, by the Ayer 
Collection of Americana in the Newberry Li- 
brary. The collection is very rich in the original 
books of the Discovery Period, running from the 
Latin letter of Columbus, 1493, down to the 
voyages of the late eighteenth century in the ex- 
ploration of the northwest coast. It is very 
strong in books on New England and the Middle 
Colonies, and includes a collection of Quaker 
and anti-Quaker tracts. The pamphlets on the 
American Revolution are easily the best of the 
voluminous pamphlet literature called forth by 
that political upheaval, and includes a great ar- 
ray of English pamphlets on the subject, usually 
missing from libraries of Americana. The col- 
lection includes an unsually large series of 
American newspapers of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. These, together with the pa- 
pers already owned by the University, will give 
a student of American history at Ann Arbor un- 
rivalled facilities for the study of contemporary 
opinion and social and economic conditions. Mr. 
Clements is still adding to this collection. 

Mr. Clements is to erect a building to house 
the library. The building will be about the size 
of the John Carter Brown Library at Providence. 
It is understood that the University will give the 
collection adequate care and maintenance, and 
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WHEN POE ATTACKED DICKENS 


There was discovered a few years ago a work by Edgar Allan 
Poe that had been unknown. Mention has been made of it from 
time to time but it is till unkown. It is a 


Masterly Satire on Dickens’ American Notes 


Now it may be read by lovers of both famous authors for it has 
been reprinted in an issue of 100 copies with the story of its dis- 
covery by Joseph Jackson—a story which is almost as romantic as 
anything in fiction. Critical comments by George H. Sargent and 
two pictures of Poe appear with the reprint and make up altogether 
182 pages. Its title is English Notes Intended for Very Extensive 
Circulation by Quarles Quickens, Esq. Price $15. For prospectus 
and particulars address 


Leon M. Thompson 29 Broadway, N. Y. City 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small 
matters as well as great. Established 1816 


A Monthly Catalogue of Books (**Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’) post free. 


140 STRAND, W. C. and 43 PICCADILLY, W. LONDON 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON, Codes: UNICORN and A. B.C. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE Librarians! Are you looking for new pesitions? 


Wer : Then write to us. Do you need assistants for 
maintains a thoroughly equipped Library Depart- y 7. a 
ment. Write for our special Bargain Lists and either temporary or permanent positions? M oo 


send us your “Book Wants.” We ore the pouest let us aid you. This service free. 

stock in New York of Second Hand Books an u 

lisher’s Remainders. New Catalogues just issued. AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Cena. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. A. H. Campbell. A. C. Mabbard 


Art Museums and Public Libraries OOKS.—AIl out-of-print books supplied, no matter 


iat ATTENTION! leas on what subject. Write us. We can get you any 
icat 
om ol book ever published. Please state wants. When 


s d Public Libraries have sold us . 
Ghoussnde of thelr dupiientes. in England call and see our 50,000 rare boosk. 


ae WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CO. | BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 
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provide for accessions to it of a sort similar to 
the extremely valuable books it contains. The 
administration is to be under the Librarian of the 
University. 

It is not too much to say that with this collec- 
tion added to its present equipment in books the 
University of Michigan will be in a position to 
offer to advanced students of American History 
the original material for their research, so far as 
they are not contained in archives, to a degree 
second to no institution west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. The erection of the new building 
will not begin for a year or two, and the collec- 
tion may not be transferred to Ann Arbor for 


_some time to come. 
W. W. B. 


ILLINOIS..- 


The fourth biennial report of the Illinois Li- 
brary Extension Commission, summarizing the 
activities of that state from January 1, 1917, to 
December 31, 1918, shows that in the above pe- 
riod: 6 public libraries were established; 16 
association libraries opened; 14 libraries reor- 
ganized; 4 library buildings completed; 5 towns 
purchased sites for new buildings. There were 
210 tax supported public libraries in Illinois; 
9 libraries opened new branches and distribut- 
ing agencies; 9 libraries received gifts of valu- 
able collections of books; and a sum of $290,- 
900 was given to public libraries by philan- 
thropic citizens of the state. At the time of the 
last biennial report the number of requests made 
of the Commission for reading material was 
only 2,015; the requests in 1917-1918 totaled 
4.327. The number of volumes loaned, 1915- 
1916 was 22,744 while for 1917-1918 it was 36,- 
005. The biennial appropriation, July 1, 1917- 
June 30, 1919, was $22,525; of which $7,200 
was expended for salaries; $1,200 for travel- 
ing; $6,052.81 for books; $1,998.78 for pic- 
tures; $1,000 for printing and binding. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

“It is intended to form a library in the Min- 
istry of Transport, which it is hoped to make as 
representative as possible of all branches of 
transportation and their development, as well 
as of power, trade, industry, agriculture and 
other subjects which have an important bearing 
upon, or are affected by, transport. Transport 
in other countries will be fully represented in 
the collection, which, it is hoped, in course of 
time, will greatly facilitate the study of the 
‘science of movement.’ Apart from text-books 
and other works of reference, official publica- 
tions and the like, the Ministry is endeavouring 
to obtain reports and other publications of local 
auhorities, transport undertakings, chambers of 
commerce, trade associations, technical societies, 


committees and other public bodies, and gen- 
erally that large class of literature which is not 
published in the ordinary course, but which 
lends valuable aid to the study of transport and 
trade development, both in this country and 
abroad. The library will form part of the in- 
telligence service of the Ministry, which is now 
in course of organization under the Director- 
General of Development and whose function it 
will be to keep the Ministry informed of all de- 
velopments in connection with transport, both 
at home and in other countries. Any assistance 
in making this collection as complete and com- 
prehensive as possible will be welcomed.”—The 
Railway Gazette, London, Feb. 6, 1920, p. 209. 


HAWAII. 


Honolulu. The story of the first six years’ 
work of the Library of Hawaii is told in the Re- 
port for 1913-1918 recently published. In 1913 
the Honolulu Library Association which for 
thirty-four years had given library service to Ho- 
nolulu merged with the Hawaiian Historical So- 
ciety and The Library of Hawaii. The mainten- 
ance of the Library of Hawaii had been provided 
for by the Territorial Legislature in 1909, and 
$100,000 for a library building was given by An- 
drew Carnegie. The foundation-stone was laid in 
1911 and the building was opened in February, 
1913. 

Since that date development and extension 
have been rapid. At the time of consolidation 
there were 18,071 bound volumes in the library 
collection. During the period since 1912 there 
have been added 22,351 volumes. Within the 
same time, the number withdrawn, including 
those missing at inventory, was 2,388, giving a 
net gain of 19,963 and making 38,034 the total 
number of volumes on December 31, 1918. The 
number of membership cards in force at the 
close of 1913 was 4,527; at the close of 1918 it 
was 8,676, a gain of 47.8%. The circulation of 
books increased steadily from 69,844 in 1913 to 
110,841 in 1918. The appropriations for the 
six-year period totaled $94,490, of which $4,589 
was expended on books and periodicals; $9,480 
on general expenses; $7,617 on materials and 
supplies and $56,713 on salaries. 

The traveling library system which started 
with a group of 12 stations in 1913, had 192 sta- 
tions in 1918. During the last three years of 
this time the work was in charge of Miss Sterns 
late of the Minnesota Library Commission. The 
stations are distributed as follows: Hawaii, 32: 
Kauai, 46; Maui, 47; Molokai, 1; Oahu, 61; and 
Midway, 1. The service has increased from 
2,364 volumes sent out in 1913 to 13,538 in 
1918. 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 


Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, obscure and 
out-ol-print books collected from all over the world, English titles imported 
duty-free, and all shorts reported on at time of shipment. Continuations 
will be forwarded without reminder, and out-of-stock and _not-yet-published 
items supplied when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.City 


THE HEYLESS LOCK BINDER 
Made iu all sizes and styles of binding 
Wma. G. Jonnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir :— 
We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 


when taken from the binders. 
They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in better 


Your sincerely General Secretary. 
A Sample tor Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


Allows the magazine to open fiat. Willl held one thick or a number of thin magazines 


THE Qaresr ver WM. G. JOHNSTON @ CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
t’*PLEST Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 


| 


with the “Magazine Thief” and the old numbers look as good as “the new” | 


condition and are so reasonable in price that Every Association can affordthem, | 


Higher Costs of Books and Bindings 


are relieved by purchasing those likely to be greatly used 


IN CHIVERS’ LEATHER-BACK, HAND-SEWN BINDINGS 


They save all costs of re-handling and rebinding and are equipped to give a longer and 
better service than any other new books. They are a real contribution to meet present high prices. 
Our leather helps the binding to withstand much longer wear and tear. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
g11-91g ATLANTIC AVE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y 
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THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


TWICE-A-MONTH 


CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Deal ho issue frequent Catal of books noteworthy in point of Mit excellence, historic interest 
and value to Libreria ide. 


Domestic 


AMERICANA 


Aldine Book Co., 436 4th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Clark, Arthur H. Co:, Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
War, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Heartman, Charles Fred., 12 E. ath St., New York. 
(Phone Madison 3464.) 


McVey, John Joseph, 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, General History, Science, logy. 


ae The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 


Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and Library Agents, 
oS, asth St., New York City; 24 Bedford St., Strand, 
ondon. 


Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, New York. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Ameri- 
cana, English Literature Mss., Early Printing. 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Americana. 


ANTIQUE 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL AND WHOLESALE 


Anderson, John R., 3: W. rsth St., New York. 


Cadmus Book Shop, tso W. 34th St.. New York City. 


Caspar, C. N., 431 E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schulte, Theo. E., 82-8; Fourth Ave., New York. Genera) 
American and English Remainders. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 15:1 W. a2sth St., N. Y. Scientific 
books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. New 
Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th St., New York. 


Stechert, F. C. & Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32nd St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


Stechert, G. E. & Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


LAW BOOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


Leary, Stuart & Co., (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W. 27th St., New York. 


Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. St., Chicago, Ill. 


McClurg, A. C. & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & Station- 
ers, Retail, 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Wholesale, 330, 352 
E. Ohio St., icago. 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


ANTI-SOCIALISTIC BOOKS 


Anti-Socialist Book Co., Riverdale, Md. (suburb of Wash- 
ington, D. C.). Our Selected List of Anti-Socialist 
Books sent to Libraries and Editors on approval. 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, Mass. Back Files of Period- 
icals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers. 


Wilson, The H. W. Co, New York City. Sets and odd 
numbers bought and sold. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam’s, G. P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West sth St., New 
York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


REMAINDERS 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, Pub- 
lishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare Books, Sub- 
scription Sets. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Union Library Association, 225 Fif : Ave., New York. 
Literature, Americana, Theology. 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY | 


(CONTINUED) 


THE LIBRARY 


JOURNAL 


A Classified Directory of 
Library Supplies 


Foreign 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH 


Gaylord Bros., | Syracuse, N. Y. 


ENGLISH 


BINDING 


Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Birming- 


ham, England. 


rabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, Iil. 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, England. 
Scarce, Fine and General. 


Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 


13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Square, London, W. England. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 


_—_ Natural History and Scientific. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Marylebone, London, W., 


Edwards, Francis, 83a High St., 
England. 


Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing Cross Rd., London. Second- | T 


The Gem Binder Co., 65 West Broadway, N. Y. Manu- 


facturers of The Keystone Binder, for Newspapers and 


Weeklies. Self-piercing; patented. 


he Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


hand and New, Every Subject. 22 Different Catalogues 
Mailed Free. 


H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 


w. W. G. Johnston «& Co., _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All subjects. 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. 


Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office & my Store, 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS.: 


1 * Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, England. 
Family Histories, Pedigrees, "Researches 
made. 


L 


Heffer (W.) & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. Fine 


Huntting (H. R.) Co., Springfield, Mass. 


eary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., be- 
low Market, Philadelphia. 


Standard Books, Remainders. 


CARD AND FILING CABINE TS, ETC. 


Higham, Charles & Sons, 27a Farringdon St., London, E. C. 


Theology, second-hand and remainders. 


Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists in Rare 
Books, Library Editions, Prints and Autographs. Ch: 


Brothers, Syracuse, N. 
CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 


harles Cc. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


London, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. 
& &” 


Co., Rochester, N. Y. Makers of 


Gang, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 


INDEX CARDS 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall Circulating Library, Ex- 
Library and Second-hand Books, 18 Strand, London. 


Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. Eng- 
land Agents for America Institutions. 


FRENCH 


Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Roe de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, France. 


HOLLAND 


Gayteré Brothers, Syracuse, x. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San Fran- 


Davenport-Taylor Mfg. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


| LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER 


cisco. 


Co., 160 North Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


MA GAZINES, BACK NUMBERS 


as ty J., Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, Hol- 
and. 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, Holland. 


Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. 


H. Ww. Wilson Co., New York City, 


Sets, volumes and 
back numbers. 


MEXICAN 


STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. All books printed 


in Mexico or about Mexico. 


Victor Animatograph Co., 


Davenport, Iowa. 


SCOTCH 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS AND PICTURE 
MATERIAL 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 
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TWICE-A-MONTH 


The new Complete Index to English 
Publications, Ready Soon 


Whitaker’s 


Reference Catalog 
of 


Current Literature 
1920 


The call for a new edition of this important catalog has been very 
keen, irasmuch as the last edition is seven years old. =r 
It is the equivalent in the British booktrade of our American pub- 
lisher’s “Trade List Annual” but with its complete Index Volume, it 
is a complete guide to English books-in-print, their prices and their 
publishers. 

For reference in the public library, it is an indispensible trade tool. 


As American agents we solicit orders for the set which is promised by 


Whitaker & Sons in April. 
The three volumes including Index Volume will be bound in half 


leather. 


Price, before publication, $9.00 
Duty free to Libraries 
Price, after publication, $12.00 


Order now and you save the difference in cost. Forget about this 
announcement and you will pay the regular price later on. 


R. R. Bowker Co. 
62 West 45th Street 7 Sabha hers 


New York City 
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